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POEMS AND BALLADS OF SCHILLER.—NO. IL. 


THE MAIDEN’S LAMENT. 

The wind rocks the forest, 

The clouds gather o’er ; 
The girl sitteth lonely 

Beside the green shore ; 
The breakers are dashing with might, with might. 
And she mingles her sighs with the gloomy night, 

And her eyes are hot with tears. 


‘“‘ The dead heart is broken, 
And empty the Earth ;— 

To the Wish never more can 
The Sorrow give birth. 

To her Father in Heaven may the Daughter now go ; 

I have known all the joys that the world can bestow— 
I have lived—I have loved” — 


In vain, oh! how vainly, 
Flows tear upon tear ! 
Human woe never waketh 
Dull Death’s heavy ear !— 
Yet I, the Celestial, what comforts will say, 
When the Heart in the cell of its grief pines away 
For the sweet vanish’d love. 


Let ever, though vainly, 
Flow tear upon tear ; 

Human woe never waketh 
Dull Death's heavy ear ; 

But still all the joy that the world can convey, 

When the heart for the sweet vanished love pines away, 
Dwells in the grief oflove! 





THE VEILED IMAGE AT SAIS. 
A youth, whom wisdom’s warm desire had lured 
To learn the secret lore of Egypt’s priests, 
To Sais came. And soon, from step to step 
Of upwatd mystery, swept his rapid soul! 
Still ever sped the glorious Hope along, 
Nor could the parch'd Impatience halt, appeased 
By the calm answer of the Hierophant— 
‘What have I, if I have not all,” he sigh'd ; 
“And givest thou but the little and the more? 
Does thy truth dwindle to the guage of gold, 
A sum that man may smaller or less small 
Possess and count—su dstract or add to—still 
Is not ‘TruTu one and indivisible? 
Take from the Harmony a single toxre— 
A single tint take from the Iris bow, 
And lo! what once was all, is nothing—while 
Fails to the lovely whole one tint or tone !” 


They stood within the temple's silent dome, 
And, as the young man paused abrupt, his gaze 
Upon a veii’d and giant Istace fell : 

Amazed he turn'’d uato his guide—* And what 
Towers, yonder, vast beneath the veil?” 
* Tue Trutn,” 
Answered the Priest. ‘ And have I for the truth 
Panted and struggled with a lonely soul, 
And yon the thin and ceremonial robe 
That wraps her from mine eyes?” 
Replied the priest, 
“There shrouds herself the still Divinity. 
Hear, and revere her hest: ‘ Till I this veil 
Lift—may no mortal-born presume to raise ; 
And who with guilty and unhallow'd hand 
Tov soon profanes the Holy and Forbidden— 
He,’ says the goddess” 
“ Well?” 
“*SHaLu spe THE Treva !” 





“A wond'rous oracle; and hast éhou never 
Lifted the veil ?” 

‘No! nor desired to raise !” 
‘What! nor desired! O strange incurious heart, 
Here the thin barricr—there reveal'd the truth]” 
Mildiy return’d the priestly master, ‘* Son, 
More mighty than thou dream'st of, Holy Law 
Spreads interwoven in yon slender web, 
Air-light to touch—lead-heavy to the soul !”’ 


The young man, thoughtful, turn’d him to his home, 
And the sharp fever of the Wish to Know 
Robb'd night of sleep. Around his couch he roll'd 
Till midnight hatch'd resolve— 
‘*Unto the shrine !” 


Stealthily on, the involuntary tread 

Bears him—he gains the boundary, scales the wal) 
And midway in the inmost, holiest dome, 

Strides with adventurous step the daring man. 


Now halts he where the lifeless Silence sleeps 

In the embrace of mournful Solitude ;— 

Silence unstir’d.—save where the guilty tread 
Call'd the dull echo from mysterious vaults ! 

High from the opening of the dome above, 

Came with wan smile the silver-shining moon. 

And, awful as some pale presiding god, 

Dim gleaming through the hush of that large gloom, 
In its wan veil the Giant Image stood. 


With an unsteady step, he onwards past, 
Already touch'd the violating hand 
The Holy—and recoil'd! a shudder thrill’d 
His limbs, fire-hot and icy-cold in turns, 
As if invisible arms would pluck the soul 
Back from the deed. 


‘““O miserable man! 
What would’st thou?” (Thus within the inmost heart 
Mormur'd the warning whisper) ‘ Wilt thou dare 
The All-hallow'd to profane! No mortal-born 
(So spake the oracular word) may lift the veil 


™ 


Tiil inyself shall raise ! 








‘Vet said it not, 
The same oracular word—‘ who lifts the veil 
Shall see the truth?” Behind, be what there may, 
I dare the hazard—I will lift the veil—” : 
Loud rang his shouting voice—* and | will see !” 


“Ser!” 
A lengthened’d echo, mocking, shrill’d again ! 
He spoke and raised the veil! And ask’st thou what 
Unto the sacrilegious gaze lay bare! 
I know not—pale and senseless, stretch’d before 
The statue of the great Egyptian queen, 
The priests beheld him at the dawn of day ; 
But what he saw, or what did there befall, 
His lips reveal’d not. Ever from his heart 
Was fled the sweet serenity of life, 
And the deep anguish dug the early grave ; 
** Woe—woe to him'’—such were his warning words, 
Answering some curious and impetuous brain, 
“* Woe—for her face shall charm him never more ! 
Woe—woe to him who treads through Guilt to Tru |” 





HOPE. 


We speak with the lip, and we dream in the soul, 
Of some better and fairer day ; 

And our days, the meanwhile, to that golden gual 
Are gliding and sliding away. 

Now the world becomes old, now again it is young, 

But ** The Better” ’s forever the word on the tungue. 


At the threshold of life Hope leads us in— 
Hope plays round the mirthful boy ; 
Though the best of its charms may with youth begin, 
Yet for age it reserves its toy. 
When we sink at the grave, why, the grave has scope, 
And over the coffin Man planteth—Hors ! 


And it is not adream of a fancy proud, 
With a Fool for its dull begetter: 
There's a voice at the heart that proclaims aloud— 
“Ye were born to possess the Better!” 
And that Voice of the Heart, O ye may believe, 
Will never the Hope of the Soul deceive ! 


THE SEXES. 
©-- in'the tender infant, see two loveliest flowers united, 
Virgin and youth, within the bud the one to one seems plighted ; 
But loosen‘d is the gentle bond, no longer side by side— 
From holy Shame the fiery Strength will soon itself divide. 
Permit the youth to spurt, and still the wild desire to chase, 
For, but when sated, weary strength returns to seek the grace. 
Yet in the bud, the double flowers ihe future strife begin, 
How precious all—yet nought can still the longing heart within. 
In ripening charms the virgin bloom to wornan shape hath grown, 
But round the ripening charms the pride hath clasp'd its guardian zone ; 
Shy, as before the hunter’s horn the doe all trembiing moves, 
She flies from man as froma foe, and hates before she luves! 





From lowering brows this struggling world the fearless youth observes, 


| And, harden’d for the strife betunes, he strains the willing nerves ; 
Far to the armed throng and to the race prepared to svart, 


Inviting glory calls him forth, and grasps the troubled heart. 
Protect thy work, O Nature now ! one from the other flies, 

Till thou unitest each at last that for the other sighs. 

There art thou, mighty one! where’er the discord darkest frown, 


Thou call’st the meek harmonious peace, the godlike soother, down. 


The noisy chase is luil’d asleep, day's clamour dies afar, 

And through the sweet and veied air in beauty comes the star. 
Soft-sighing through the crisped reeds, the brooklet glides along, 
And every wood the nightingale melodious fills with song. — 

O virgin! uow what instinct heaves thy bosom with the sigh? 
O youth ! and wherefore steals the tear into thy dreaming eye ? 
Alas! they seek in vain within the charm around bestow'd, 

The tender fruit is ripen'd now, and bows to earth its load. 

And restiess goes the youth to feed his heart upon its fire, 

Ah, where the gentle breath to cool the flame of young desire ! 
And now they meet—the holy love that leads them lights their eyes, 
And still beh nd the winged god the winged victory flies. — 

O heavenly love! thou can'st alone the human flowers nnite, 
For aye depart, till thou for aye can’st join them in delight. 





HONOURS. 
When the column of light on the waters is glass’d, 
As blent in one glow seem the shine and the stream ; 
But wave after wave through the glory has pass’d, 
Just catches, and flies as it catches, the beam. 
So Honour but mirrors on mortals its light ; 
Not the Man but the Puace that he passes is bright. 
Tre Cuitp In THe CrapDve. 
Within that narrow bed, glad babe, to thee 
A boundless world is spread ! 
Unto thy soul, the boundless,world shall be 
When man, a narrow bed ! 
Tue ImmuTas_e. 
Time flies on restless pinions—constant never, 
Be constant—and thou chainest time for ever. 
Licht anp Covovr. 


Dwell, Licut, beside the changeless God who spoke, and Light began— 


Come thou, the ever-changing one—come, Cotovur, down to man. 
My Beuier. _ 
«What thy religion—those thou namest 1”*.** None.” 
“ None—why !"—‘* Because I have Religion !” 





POMPE! AND HERCULANEUM. 
What wonder this !—-we ask the lymphid well, 
O Earth ! eof thee—and from thy solemn womb 
What yield’st thou !—I{s there life inthe abyss— 
Doth a new race beneath the lava dwell ! 
Returns the Past, awakening from the tomb ; ; ' 
Rome—Greece !—O, come !— Behold—behold! For this 
Our living world—the old Pompeii sees ; 
And built anew the town of Dorian Aercules! 
House upon house—its silent halls once more 
Opes the broad Portico!—O, haste and fill 
Again those halls with life !—O, pour along 
Through the seven-vista’d theatre the throng 
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Where are ye mimes ‘—Come forth, the steel prepare 
For crown'd Atrides, or Orestes haunt 

Ye choral Furies with your dismal chaunt ? 

Where Jead’st thon, Victory, with thy shaftless bow ? 
Behold the Forum !—On the curule chair 

Where the majestic image? Lictors, where 

Your solemn fasces ’—Place upon his throne 

The Pretor—here the Witness lead, and there 

Bid the Accuser stand ! 


O God, how lone 

The clear streets glitter in the quiet day— 

The footpath by the doors winding its lifeless way ! 
The roofs arise in shelter, and around 

The desolate court the gentle chambers wear 

The faithful smile of Home !—-without a sound 
Open the long-shut doors—without a fear 
Ransack the coffers. On the dreary night 

Behold the lusiy day iaughs down in jocund light! 





See the trim benches ranged in order !—See 

The marble-tesselated floor—and there 

The very. walls are glittering livingly 

With their clear colours. But the artist where ! 
*Twas here he cast his implements away ! 

Of swelling fruits and flowers that woo the eye, 
Here did sweet craft its arching wreaths array. 

See here a Cupid, slyly creeping by 

With his bloom-laden basket. There the shapes 
Of Genii press with purpling feet the grapes. 

Here springs the wild Bacchante to the dance, 

And there she sleeps—while that voluptuous trance 
Eyes the sly faun with never-sated glance— 

Now on one knee upon the centaur-steeds 
Hovering—the Thyrsus plics.—Hurrah--away she speeds. 


Come—come, why loiter ye ?—Here, here, how fair 
The goodly vessels still! Girls, hither turn, 

Fill from the fountain the Etrascan urn ! 

On the wing'd sphinxes see the Tripod. —— 


Ho! 
Quick—quick, ye slaves, come—fire !—the hearth prepare ! 
Ha! wilt thou sell !—this coin shall pay thee—this 
Fresh from ‘he mint of mighty Titus !—Lo! 
Here lie the sales, ar] not a weight we miss! 
So—bring the light! The delicate lamp !—what toil 
Shaped thy minutest grace !—quick, pour the oil! 
Yonder, the fairy chest !—come, maid, behold 
The bridegroom’s gifts—the armlets—they are gold, 
And paste out-feigning jewels !—lead the bride 
Into the odorous bath—lo, ungeunts still— 
And still the crystal vase the arts for beauty fill! 


But where rue MEN, the men that were of old? 
In yon rare scrolls unread, perchance, of cost 

A prize more precious still may in some nook 
Of grave museums sleep !—The stylus, look ! 
And here the waxen tablets—nought is lost. 


The earth, with faithful watch, has hoarded all ! 
Still stand the mute Penates in the hall ; 
Comes back each god—the priests, why linger they ? 
Kindle the flame—the altars, too, are there! 
Long has the god been worshipless !—To prayer ! 


LIGHT AND WARMTH. 


The good man walks this earthly dwelling 
With faith to gladden more the way ; 
And dreams what in the soul is swelling 
The eye shall in the world survey. 
Warm with noble vows of youth, 
Hallowing his true arm to the truth. 


Yet things that to the world belong 
So base does sad experience find— 
He learns betimes, amidst the throng. 
To bound the kingdom to the mind. 
The cold heart in its pride reposing 
To love itself, at last is closing. 


Alas, though truth may light bestow, 
Not always warm/h the beams impart, 
Blest he who gains the BooN TO KNow, 
Nor buys the knowledge with the heart. 
Ah! blest the warmth with light combined, 
The faith-adoring heart—the world-instructed mind! 


BREADTH AND DEATH. 


Full many a shining wit one sees, 
With tongue on all things well-conversing ; 
The what can charm, the what can please, 
In every nice detail rehearsing. 
Their raptures so transport the college, 
It seems one honeymoon of knowledge. 


Yet out they go in silence where 

They whilome held their learned prate ; 
Ah! he who whould achieve the fair, 

Or sow the embryo of the great, 
Most hoard—to wait the ripening hour— 
In the least point the luftiest power. 


With wanton boughs and pranksome hues, 
Aloft in air aspires the stem ; 
The glittering leaves inhale the dews, 
But fruits are not conceal'd in them. 
In the small kerne/ germ'd, we see 
The forest’s future pride—ruk Tree! 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL EGOTIST. 
Hast thou the infant seen that yet, unknowing of the love 
Which warms and cradles, calmly sleeps the mother’s heart above— 
Wandering from arm to arm, until the call of passion wakes, 
And glimmering on tbe conscious eye—the world in glory breaks !-— 


And hast thou seen the mother there her anxious vigil keep, 
Boying with love that never sleeps the darling’s happy sleep ; 

With her own life she fans and feeds that wevk life’s trembling ray% 
And with the sweetness of the care, the care itself repays. 
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And dost thou Nature then blaspheme—that both the child and mother 
Each unto each unites the while, the one can want the other !— 

‘All self-sufficing wilt thou from that lovely circle stand— 

That creature still to creature links in faith’s familiar band ? 


Ah! darest thou, peor one, from the rest thy lonely self estrange ! 
Eternal Power itself is but all powers in interchange ! 





Wispom. 
To some she is the goddess great ; 
To some the milch-cow of the field— 
Their worship is to calculate 
The butter she will yield. 
Tue ALTERNATIVE. 
If what thou writ’st, or what thou seek’st to do, 
Cannot obtain a common approbation, 
Make it at least accepted by the few— 
Fools have majorities in every nation. 
KANT AND HIS INTERPRETERS. 
On one rich man feeds many a starving rogue ; 
When monarchs build—the dustmen are in voguc. 





SLEEP AND DREAMS. 

The Anatomy of Sleep; or, the art of procuring sound and refreshing slum- 
ber at will. By Edward Binns, M. D., &c. Svo. pp. 394. London John 
Churchill. ee 
Under this unpretending title we have here a volume redolent with interest- 

ing matter, and destined to take its place by the side of Hibbert, Scott, and 
Macnish. It is not a simple treatise on sleep, but a complete history of the 
abnormal functions of the brain ; and, involving as it does the whole range of 
physiological and psychological science, it required to be met by a mind versed 
in the knowledge of organic phenomena, thoroughly imbued with the subject, 
and, above all, having the courage to throw off the shackles of the older meta- 
physical and scohlastie doctrines, and work his end by the aid of modern prac- 
tical and experimental inquiries. 

For example,—Hibbert left off, in the philosophy of apparitions, at the point 
where the impression was conveyed, by the force of diseased actions of the 
brain, to the optic nerve, so as to afford the sense of sight. Sir W. Scott did 
not go so far as to attempt any physical theory ; while Sir David Brewster, in 
his Natural Mayic, went astep further, and declared that the object was posi- 
tively depicted on the retina of the eye, and of which indeed a remarkable ex- 
ample occurs in the well-known case of the patient who saw the skeleton 
peeping over his physician’s shoulder. Dr. Binns, viewing the whole range of 
psychological phenomena as connected with the functions of different parts of 
the nervous sys'em, and as demonstrated by experiment and research, preserves 
his subject within its appropriate sphere, and yet gives to it its due impor- 
tance. 

To commence with the most simple operations of the mind when active or 
awake: they are, consciousness, with regard to the externa! world; atiention, 
with regard to the internal. All the ege sum, or Descartian philosophy, as op- 
posed to the impossibility of proofs, as in the Berkleyian hypothesis, resolve 
themselves into consciousness ; a wordexp‘essing the communication existing 
between the senses and the mind. Attention is the power or faculty of the lat- 
ter by which the whole or part is alive to the impression of the senses—power- 
ful to reflect upon them, or upon internal or retrospective suggestions, and per- 
fect enough to will actions corresponding to these. 

The functions of life are more or less independent of those of the mind ; we 
sav, more or less, because health, or the normal condition of mind and body, 
consists in the perfect harmony of al! functions; but physically speaking, od 
functions of ‘ife belong to one system, those of the mind to another, and the 
link between the two Is sustained by the senses. Thus, the organic functions 
of life are under the control of the ganglionic system, while the sensorial pow- 
ers are unierthe control of the brain and spinal marrow ; and in the latter we 
have the brain appropriated to the mind, each portion again corresponding to 
different functions—the medalla oblongata to hearing, seeing, smell, and taste ; 
the spinal marrow to touch and voluntary motion; and the great sympathetic 
nerve to the communication between the two systems, to give movement and 
energy to the viscera—the heart, the stomach intestines, liver, &c. 

Death is a negative position, being the total absence of the functions of both 
nervous systems, or of cousciousness, motion, assimilation, or of any of the vi- 
tal phenomena. Sleep has also been considered as a negative quality, being 
the state of suspense of consciousness in its various forms ef sensation, and ot 
attention in its various forms of thought, sentiment, or passion, while the or- 
ganic iife alone remains active. But our author has insisted here upon what 
we consider the most striking part of his performance,—that sleep is not a ne- 
gative, but a positive faculty, and is the power of escaping from attention and 
consciousness, while respiration, circulation, and nutrition, are present. As 
phrenologists have assigned to the sensation of hunger a locality, so Dr. 
Binns wishes to place the power of sleep in the spinal marrow between the 
cervical and lumbar vertebra, in the ganglia formed from the nerves given otf 
by that portion uf the spinal column; but upon this point, having as yet no 
Satisfactory data, we must decline giving an opinion: not so in the otherjcase, 
in which, after grappling with the subject from even a more preliminary point 
of the investigation than the doctor, we fearlessly advance with him to the re- 
sult, that as no phenomena can arise, or can manifest themselves in the body, 
purely from the cessation of activity of any oigans, but must owe their pre- 
sence to some direct cause, it is to be supposed that sleep, being a power, has 
its organism, and that this is no doub' anervous one. We cannot feel without 
the nerves, sinell without the olfactory apparatus, see or hear, walk, breathe, or 
digest, without the same system ; and tt is therefore to be deduced, that sleep, 
being a positive property, has its controlling system. An argument that might 
be advauced against this is, that it presents not one simple and determinate re- 
sult, but a comp!ex one, in which, viewed as a negative property, we can say 
that in the act of dreaming some portions of a nervous system are asleep while | 
others are awake ; while viewed as a positive property, we must say the phe- 
nomena of sleep are partially disarranged or intruded upon, which is inconsis- 
tent with the idea ofa perfect function. We have an ex ample, however, of the 
same order of circumstances when awake, in the separate action of the senses 
and of the different functions of the brain, which, waile under the same influ- 
ence—that of consciousness and attention, which is their life—can yet all act 
separately. !nthe waking faculties of the mind, the power to use them is at- 
tention, and it is brought into activity by consciousness. Attention is thus to 
the waking mental phenomena what sleep is to the dormant positive powers, 
and antagonistic to one another; in the one case brought into play by the ope- 
ration of the senses, in the other by the power to withdraw from the operation 
of these. 

The repose and renovation of the human frame by sleep has been at all times 
of so much importance to health, that the holy Psalmist denounces the want of 
refreshing slumber as one of the cures of the Almighty. The couch has been 
called ‘* nature’s soft nurse ;” and without 


“Sleep, that knits up the raveii'd sleeve of care,” 


all the gifts of the world are as nought, the most enviable distinctions but as 
baubles, and life itself a misery. [tis not surprising, then, that much atten- 
tion has been devoted to the methods of procuring this most desirable adjuvant 
to health and happiness. Medicines have been resorted to ; but their influence 
is temporary, and their use accompanied by actions that deteriorate the other 
vital functions. Others have proposed various physical modes of procuring 
sleep ; but they have all gone, even to the celebrated anatomist Bichat, upon 
the erroncous doctrine, that the state of fatigue of any particular organ is ex- 
actly the same 4s its condition in sleep. 

It is only, however, of late that it has been proposed to procure sleep upon 
the principle of the functions of the nervons system being several and distinct 
The two chief theories of this kind are those of Dr. Macnish and of Gardner,* 
as advocated by Dr. Binns 

Dr. Macnish considered the great secret of procuring sleep at will to be, to 
compel thought to depart from the favourite train into which it had run, and 
address itself solely to the verbal repetition of something which is substituted 
in its place. This has been tried with various success by different persons, 
using certain letters, words, numbers, or lines of poetry ; and also with differ 
ent results, depending upon the greater or less effort made by the will—the 
reality of that effort—and the capability of the individual of concentrating his 
powers of attention. It would appear that the power of sleep begins when the 
power of attention leaves off. Asthe maximum energy of attention is in play 
when all the senses are awake, all the feelings active, and all the passions sus 
ceptible, so its minimum degree of activity must be when devoted to only one 
function ; till finally leaving that, sleep becomes triumphant. 

Habit in this case, as in in all others, brings perfection. We are inthe cus- 
tom of treating sleep as a negative quality, and letting it gain supremacy by its 
Own. power; but there is no doubt that it can be rendered subject to our will by 
a strong effort at first, but which would, if persisted in,gradually become scarce- 
— 


* Poor Gardner. the hypnologist! we hardly noticed his death, thongh we had his 
secret comnunicated to us more than once ortwice. He was a curious being, and 
had remedies for many evils—ez. gr. for allaying thirst where no liquid element could 
he procured ; for improving the eyesight by various ingenious constructions of glasses ; 
for appeasing hunger ; and indeed for alleviating most of the ills that flesh is heir to. 
He was nearly crippled in all his limbs, but full of enthusiasm in his ideas and specu- 
Sazions.— Ed, L. G. 
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ly any effort at all. 1 
that the more the mind is brought toturn upon a single impression, the more | neously dream, but by two persons whose feelings are in relation, or whose 


clesely it is made to approach to the state of sleep, which is the state of ab. | 


: ; 
sence of all impressions ;” and, we may add, the active existence of a power | 


opposed to them, as is proved by the antagonism exhibited between this power 
and consciousness, or attention, in cases of somnambulism. 

Mr. Gardner's theory appears, in some points of view, to be more complex | 
than that of the repetition of lines or words to procure sleep. It is evident, 
according to the principles before developed,that the more we can limit attention 
the more power we are giving to the function of sleep. 1f we concentrate the 
operations of attention to any thing that demands thought, we are involving 
several mental functions in the operation, and running proportionate chances of 
other ideas presenting themselves in the way of success. The more mechani- 
cal we can render the attentive function, the greater the chance of succeeding ; 
and the repetition of certain words or numbers appears to approach most to 
this desideratum. Mr. Gardner's art, on the other hand, presents the peculiar- 
ity of demanding attention to an organic, and not a mental, function ; and pro- 
bably this may be the secret of its success. In the act of wakefulness, at- 
tention to an organic function is unnatural, and even productive of disease, as 
we see in many persons, who bring on indigestion and dyspepsia by coustantly 
thinking about the state and functions of their stomach ; nor is it an improper 
punishment for such persons. But when the supremacy of a power antagonist 
to attention is to be sought for, as its nearest relations are with organic life, so 
it appears that the most philosophical plan must be, to wrap up that great power 
of the sensorial and mental system in those of vitality ; and thusto ensure the 
body being given over for a time to the combined powers of sleep and organic 
existence. 

Having premised these few considerations upon the present state of our 
knowledge as regards the phenomena of sleep, we shall proceed te extract the 
theory given by Dr. Binns, who avers its almost general success—it having 
failed, indeed, in but two instances. as far as his experience goes. We cannot 
but conceive, however, that the effect desired may be produced at a point an- 
terior to that which the author represents by saying that the patient must de- 
pict to himself that he sees his breath passing -from his nostrils in a continuous 





stream till this is conceived apart from all other ideas. We suppose (but may 
be in error,) that if a sufliciently strong effort is made to keep attention to the | 
function till all other ideas are excluded, it will suffice ; and not that a positive 
wrong indication of consciousness must be induced; for if so, we should cer- 
tainly be opposed to a system which, for its success, must produce an unnatural, 
and consequently unhealthy, performance of the functions of the brain. But 
the plan is easy of trial, and available to our readers for self-conviction. It is 
as follows :— 

** Let him (the patient) turn on his right side, place his head comfortably on 
the pillow, so that it exactly occupies the angle a line drawn from the head 
to the shoulder-would form, and then slightly closing his lips, take rather a 
full inspiration, breathing as much ashe possibly can through the nostrils. 
This, however, is not absolutely necessary, as some persons breathe always 
through their mouths during sleep, and rest as sound as those who do not. Hav- 
ing taken a full inspiration, the Jungs are then to be left to their own action ; 
that is, the respiration is neitherto be accelerated nor retarded. The atten- 
tion must now be fixed upon the action in which the patient is engaged. He 
must depict to himself that he sees the breath passing from his nostrils in a 
continuous stream; and the very instant that he brings his mind to conceive 
this apart from all other ideas, consciousness and memory depart, imagination 
slumbers, fancy becoines dormant, thought subdued, the sentient faculties 
lose their susceptibility, the vital or ganglionic system assumes the sovereign- 
ty, and he no longer wakes, but sleeps.” 

Notwithstanding a friend of ours wrote the history of a lady who could not 
sleep, Dr. Binns avers that the absence of sleep cannot be long sustained. 
** Damiens slept on his rack, Luke in his iron crown, and a battalion of infantry 
have been known to slumber upon a march!” Inthe heat of the battle of the 
Nile, some boys fell asleep on the deck: poor factory-children, when asleep 
irom sheer weariness, will continue to move their little hands and fingers as if 
at work, even when the machines have stopped. ‘* Massa call you,”’ said a ne- 
gro to his comrade, who had fallen asleep, near him. ‘ Sleep hab no massa,” 
reolied the weary boy. 

Of the duration of sleep the period varies in different persons, in different 
climates, and with the nature of their occupation. Such as are engaged in 
mental labour require less sleep than those who are engaged in physical labour ; 
such, again, as are employed in sedentary labour, less than those who are en- 
gaged in active exercise ; and, other things being equal, the demand for sleep 
will always be proportionate to the previous exhaustion of the nervous system, | 
whether in its organic functions of digestion or assimilation, its locomotive or | 
its mental manifestations. A joaded stomach demands sleep as much as a frame 
wearied with toil, or a mind prostrate with over-exertion. A very active mind | 
is opposed to both sleep and digestion. Great men have been often quoted as, 4 
when under the united influence of mental excitement and anxiety, both eating | 
and sleeping little. Habit has also great influence wi 

We have before observed, that during wakefulness certain functions of the | 
mind may be ina state of activity or of attention, while others are in a dor- 
mant state, or void of consciousness; so, during sleep,~ the same may take 
place, and certain functions of the mind may be awake while others are 
asleep; this is the philosophy of dieams. Agam, certain functions may be 
awake, as also the locomotive powers, while the senses are asleep; and this 
more complex condition of things constitutes somnambulisin. 

This activity of certain functions of the mind while others are asleep leaves 
in minds that are not acquainted with the philosophy of dreams, notions of an 
undefined and mysterious character; to which various attempts have been 
made in all ages to give atangible shape, by viewing them as revelations of 
things that have happened, or predictions of such as are about to take place, or | 
as forerunners of fate and futurity. This popular superstition has been sup- 
ported by occasional remarkable coincidences which have taken place betweon 
dreams and facts that have occurred, and of which many examples are given | 
by Sir Walter Scott, Abercrombie, Dr. Binns, and others. But the first-men- 
tioned author (Demonology and Witchcraft, p. 7) says very truly, ‘ that, con- 
sidering the many thousands of dreams which must night after night pass through | 
the imagination of individuals, the number of coincidences between vision and | 
real event are fewer and less remarkable than a fair calculation of — 














would warrant us to expect.” 

The same mysterious feeling, having origin in ignorance, gave birth to the 
supposed power of the interpretation of dreams—a theory of the most remote 
antiquity, and which almost meets with a holy sanction. In our days, however, 
‘*the mystic expounders of dreams have ceased to be patronised by princes, or | 
to be lodged in palaces, and are only to be found in kovels, or discovered in 
cellars! while their patrons are the low and the illiterate, the unfortunate and 
the weak.” (Dr. Binns ) 

Experience has shewn that in dreams certain faculties will exhibit more ener- 
gy than in the waking state. ‘This is evidently owing to their being disembar- 
rassed of the activity of other and counteracting functions, and more especial- 
ly external impressions. The faculty so active will generally be one that is 
most powerful, or has been lately in activity when awake, as dreams usually | 
refer to the accomplishment of that which has most occupied the mind when 
awake ; or it may also happen to a faculty that is naturally good, but whose 
powers circumstances, but for the dream, would have allowed to remain la- 
tent. Hence it is that curious pieces of mechanism have been invented in 
dreatns, or that a talent for music or poetry has been discovered under similar 
conditions. Hence it is also that the waking power often becomes the sleep- | 
ing genius ; and that Condillac solved problems, Alexander drew plans of | 
battles, La Fontaine made verses, and Franklin wrote essays, in their sleep. | 

The character of dreams is often influenced by their cause. A noise produ- | 
ces a partial wakefulness, and the dreamer is immediately in a battle or a thun- 

Dr. James Gregory, of Edinburgh, as related by Dr. Binns, having | 
applied a vessel of hot water to his feet, dreamed he was walking up the crater | 
of Mount Etna. Dr. Reid, lying on a blister, dreamt that he was in the hand | 
of savages, who were scalping him. In some the direction of a dream can be 
regulated by the conversation of a person awake ; but thisis rare, and seldom 
consecutive. Drs. Elliotson and Beattie have related examples of it. 

Space and time are nonentities insleep. A person dreamed that he had cross- 
ed the Atlantic, and passed a fortnight in America ; on re-embarking to return, | 
he fell into the sea; and, awakening with the fright, discovered that he had | 
not been asleep ten minutes. Another person dreamed that he had enlisted for 
a soldier, deserted, was apprehended, taken back, tried, condemned, and led to | 
execution. After preparations usual on such occasions, a gun was fired, and he 
awoke with the report, and found that a noise in an adjoining room had awaken- 

| ed him,—illustrating at the same time our former position as to the causes of | 
| dreams. 
| Ideas, and still more particular!y feelings, that have long passed away, or are 
even almost obliterated, will sometimes be revived in a dream in a most power- 
ful manner. We are all familiar with this in the revival of bygone affections 
Cases of the same kind have sometimes been of practical utility, as in the case 
related by Dr. Abercrombie of a cashier of a bank in Scotland recovering by a 
dream the memory of a deficiency of six pounds, which had prevented the ba- 
lancing of the books: and another, recorded by the same distinguished physi- 
cian, of a gentleman of the law, who found by the same process an impor- 
tant document which had been tied up by mistake with the papers of another 
client. 

A more remarkable order of coincidence occurs in double dreaming, or the 
dreaming of the same thing by two persons, which does not manifest itself out 
of the order of natural assuciations, or in two persons totally unconnected and 








| worthy of the veteran and his heroes. 
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Expressed in the words of Macnish, “ There is no doubt | ignorant of one another, or of the same subject on which they both simulta. 


thoughts public or private matter have directed into the same channel. Mrs. 
Mathews, in her Memoirs of her husband, relates of him that he had gone late 
to bed after performing at the theatre, and was unable to sleep. He had no 


light ; and, after tossing about for some time, he fancied he heard a rustling 


at the bedside, which induced him to turn his head, when he saw his first wife, 
who was dead, standing by his bedside, dressed as she was in life: she smiled, 
and bent forward as if to take his hand ; but, shrinking from the contact, he 
threw himself out of bed upon the floor, and was found by the landlord in a fit. 
Mrs. Mathews relates that at the exact hour, at a remote distance, the same 
sleepless effect, the samecause of terror, had occasioned her to seize the bell- 
rope, in order to summon the people of the house, which giving way at the mo- 
ment, she fell with it her hand upon the ground. 

The anticipation of events is very common to dreams: they are coincidences 
depending generally upon certain ill-determined inferences deduced during 
wakefulness, and brought into a definite form during sleep by other counteract- 
ing impressions being out of the way. Murders have been prevented by such 
means, of which, indeed, many examples are related in Dr. Binns’ work ; nor 
is there any thing unphilosophical in believing that they are, under such cir- 
cumstances, providential visitations. A case of this kind is mentioned by Dr. 
Binns of a lady, who dreamed repeatedly that an aged female relative was 
murdered by a black servant. Impressed-with this horrible presentiment, she 
went to the house of her relative, and prevailed on a gentleman to watch in the 
adjoining room during the following night ; when, singular to relate, about three 
o'clock in the morning the black servant was detected on the stairs, under pre- 
teuce of carrying coals to light his mistress’s fire. As this could not have been 
his real purpose at that hour in the morning and in the midst of summer, the 
scuttle was searched, and a large knife found concealed under the coals. The 
conduct of the negro must in this case have eacited previous inferences, and 
alarmed the mind—the dream gave to it a body and shaye—the providential in- 
terference was in its assuming that form—and the coincidence is the extraordi- 
nary result. 

Coincidences have, however, sometimes occurred in dreams in which the 
train of connexion between thought and anticipation, and the event, cannot be 
traced. Such must be purely fortuitous, and its rarity that which lends to it its 
curiosity. We dream of many things that do not happen; if we dream of one 
that does, we look upon it as almost a supernatural event: thus Gassendi re- 
lates of a certain learned man, that he dreamt of purchasing a gold medal of 
Julius Cesar for four crowns, which he did the next day, and at the price dreamt 
of. A man dreamt of the plagve appearing at Berne, and it came A lady 
dreamt that her watch had been broken—it had so. Several persons have 
been drowned, who were forewarned of it in dreams ; and others have died, or 
met with untimely ends, as dreaint of by their friends or relatives. !n all these 
cases of fulfilment of dreams, the chain of circumstances necessary to ascertain 
the induction are wanting when the coincidence cannot be traced, except when 
they depend upon a morbid or excited sensibility, often at work, and happening 
once to be in the right. 

It is obvious that a carefully collected history of dreams would enable a phi- 
losophic and analytic mind to classify and arrange them so, that all their va- 
rious natures might be eliminated, and their different origin, causes, and modes 
of manifestation be rendered apparent. Jn such a labour certain principles 
should not be lost sight of ; the chief of which would be, the philosophy of the 
question as developed by Gall, Carmichael, and modern physiologists and 
which we have attempted to express popularly above. Dr. Binns hints at such 
an undertaking,—we should think him exceedingly well quatified for the task ; 
and there is no doubt, as Dr. Abercrombie has stated, that such an investiga- 
tion would unfold principles of very great interest in reference to the philoso- 
phy of the mental powers. 

We regret uot to be able to pursue this curious subject farther; but the main 
principles have already, we fear, engaged too much space. We must refer the 
reader to Dr. Binns’ amusing volume, where he will find the same philosophic 
views carried out in the domain of hallucinations, mouomania, catalepsy, and 
ecstacy ; each of which subjects abound in curious illustrations. The cases of 
premature burial are alsd very remarkable, and deserving of attention ; while 
the perusal of any portion of the details cannot—if the principles upon which 
they are made to hang are understood—be made to produce erroneous impres- 
sions. We therefore cordially recommend this interesting volume to young 
and to old readers, and to ali to whom the disembarrassment of long-standing 
prejudices is a desideratum. 

We ought to add, that the author is a strenuous upholder of mesmerism and 
Dr. Elliotson’s experiments ; and that his volume is a specimen of the printing 
by the **composing machine” of Messrs. Young and Delambre : the compos- 
ing machine being unquestionably the most appropriate that could be used for 
a treatise on Sleep. 

. ** Tired Nature's sweet restorer, balmy Sleep, 

Which, like the world, its ready visit pays 

Where Fortune smiles ; the wretched it forsakes— 
Swift on its downy pinion flies from woe, 

To light on lids unsullied with a tear.” 





TR j sry r 
EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine.—[Goncluded.] 

Napoleon commenced his campaigns by a succession of daring attacks on 
the vast array of the Allies, advancing over a line of 200 miles, and of course, 
liable to be penetrated in Various points by an active assailant. His fortunes 
alternated, but his so diership was never more conspicuously displayed. We 
have already observed that Mr. Alison is peculiarly graphic in his descriptions 
of those formidable encounters; much more so than those writers who turn 


| every battle into a melodrama, elaborate war into a study for the picturesque, 


and fatigue themselves in detailing “the sparkling of musketry, the clash of 
sabres, and the dark flashing eyes!" of her majesty's horse, foot, and dragoons. 
Mr. Alison is more rational, and he gives us a portraiture of the event, unheight- 
ened by those touches of the scene-painter; he avoids the gaudiness of the 
brush, and we intinitely prefer his strength and simplicity to the ** decorative 
style” of his dashing competitors. 

The battle of Vauchamps, fought on the 14th of February, was the first in 
which the army of Blucher distinguished itself; and the achievement was 
Napoleon had just fought an extraordi- 
nary action at Montmirail ; and the retreat of the defeated troops of Sacken 
allowed him to throw himself, unexpectedly, on the corps of Blucher, which 
had previously been pressing on Marmont. The French marshal had just re- 
tired, after some fighting, from the village of Vauchamps, when the well-known 
ensigns of the Guard seen on the highway, and the advances of a powerful body 
of cuirassiers announced the presence of ** the Emperor !” 

‘‘ Instantaneous was the effect of this intelligence upon the spirit of the 
troops. ‘The retreat was immediately suspended ; the cavalry, hurrying to 
the tront, charged with boldness, the skirmishers fell back, and gave place to 
columns of infantry. The batteries were reinforced, and fired with fresh viva- 
city ; aides-de-camp were seen galloping in all directions, and the air resound- 
ed with cries of *‘ Vive 'Empereur!*” 

Biucher now felt the necessity of a retreat, and began his movement in 
squares, with the artillery in the intervals, and two powerful corps on his nght 
and left. The moment was critical. 

** Now commenced a combat which has shed an immortal lustre on the steadi- 
ness of the Prussian and Russian troops. The retreat was conducted along 
the high-road, which traverses a flat and open country, running in a straight 
line, as is usual in that part of France, between rows of lofty elms. On this 
chaussée the artillery retired, tiring incessantly on the pursuers, while the squares 
of infantry marched abreast of it in the fields on either side. Slowly, and in 
perfect order, the Russian squares fell back, as on a tield-day at St  Peters- 
burg, and truly then appeared in their highest lustre the marvels of military 
discipline. In vain the French cuirassiers, animated by the presence of their 
Emperor, swept round the steady walls of steel, and, approaching to the very 
point of the bayonet, strove to force their way in, wherever the discharge ol 
their cannon tore up a chasm. Instantly closing to the centre, those noble 
veterans preserved their array unbroken, and the squares, though sorely dimt- 
nished, presented an undaunted front to the enemy. Entranced with the spec- 
tacle, Biucher, forgetting his own danger, gazed on the scene, and halting his 
horse, exclaimed—* See how my brave Russians fight!’ Thus combating, they 
reached Champaubert ; but after passing through that town, the danger thick- 
ened ; and such were the perils with which they were beset, that the bravest 
almost gave themselves up to despair.” 

While Blucher was defiling slowly through the narrow streets of the town, 
Napoleon had sent 3000 cavalry, under Grouchy, to cut off his retreat. On 
emerging from the town, the Prussian and Russian columns were still pressed 
by the French, and the march was a succession of charges, boldly made, and 
repulsed. But when they had thus fought to within half a mile of Etoges, 
where, from the nature of the country, they would be free from the pursuit of 
cavalry—“ all at once, on surmounting an eminence, just as the sun set, they 
saw Grouchy’s horsemen drawn up in battle array before them, and its last ray$ 
glanced on a long line of cuirasses, which, stretching far across the road on 
either side, seemed to present an impenetravle barrier to their further eee. 
At this appalling sight, total defeat seemed to be inevitable; even the heart o 
Blucher shuddered at the thought, that not himself only, but the whole corps, 
with Prince Augustus of Prussia, were on the point of being made prisoners. 
‘ Let us die rather,’ said this gallant Prince, drawing his sword and preparing 
tocharge. With mournful resolution, Blucher stood in front of the squares, 
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should be killed now,’ interrupted his aide-de-camp, Nostitz, ‘do you really 
think history will praise you for it?’ Struck with the words, the Field-Marshal 
turned his horse’s head, and said to Gneisenau, ‘If I do not perish to-day, I 
am destined to live long ; and I still hope to repair all.’” 

This was evidently the decisive moment, and such moments show how much 
depends on the leader. If the commander of that army had been either feeble 
in body cr fluctuating in mind, he would have thought that he had done enough, 
and the army would have piled their muskets on the spot. But Blucher was 
of a different calibre—he was a bold, firm, and high-minded man, a true sol- 
dier, who felt that nothing was to be left undone while he had life—that the 
duty of an army is, always to fight to the last, and the duty of an officer is, to 
jead while itcan follow. He now determined to charge the mass of cavalry 
with the bayonet. Knowing the effect of sudden excitement on all troops, he 
ordered the colours to be unfuried, the bands to play, and the columns to ad- 
yance upon the enemy, as if they were marching toa victoiy. After one ge- 
neral and heavy discharge of their artillery, they rushed with a shout upon 


‘ ’ ‘ 7 : 
Grouchy’s horsemen. Cavalry, however formidable against broken troops, | how siowly nations acquire just principles of action. ‘To attack France in 


r ' Al . ° 
The columns | Flanders was to attack her where she was most inassailable, where success 


are generally feeble against resolute men in a solid formation. 
burst into the squadrons ; the bayonet was too strong for the sabre, as it always 
has been when fairly brought into contact ; and after a brief struggle the horse- 
men were seen flying on either side, and the Russian and Prussian shakos making 
their way among the helmets. Fortunately, Grouchy had been compelled by 
the badness of the cross-roads to leave his guns behind, while the artillery of 
Blucher, well served and in force, had the highway to move upon. Grouchy 
was beaten, and the allied columns, still fighting, and forcing their way till 
nightfall, at length reached Etoges. But the French, still eager tocrush those 
gallant troops, attacked them again when it was almost midnight. Exhausted 
as they were with a whole day’s fighting, the Russians and Prussians started 
from their bivouac, and rushed on the enemy. The French were gallantly 
the night, and by morn it reached Chalons, where it was pursued no more 

This was perhaps the most gallant action fought during the campaign. It 
was clearly the most dependent for its success on the character of the officer 
in command, and the character of his troops. All the advantages of the field 
were on the side of the enemy ; surprise, superiority of numbers, high condi- 
tion of the troops, and high reputation of the general. Blucher had but 20,000 
men; yet by his steadiness, his system, and by his determination under no cir- 
cumstance to yield while it was possible to resist, this brave man, though near- 
ly seventy years old, baffled every attack with unwearied energy, saved his 
honour, saved his army, and probably saved the whole campaign. But his loss 
was formidable—it amounted in killed, wounded, and prisoners, to 7000, a third 
of his whole corps. The French estimated their own loss at but 1200 men=—a 
palpably untrue return, for their troops had fallen in great numbers under the 
incessant fire, and the frequent charges of this long and desperate day ; but 
falsehood was always the spirit of an imperial bulletin. Their loss could scarce- 
ly have been under 3000 men. 

Yet the immensity of the allied force was not to be counteracted by partial 
successes. While Napoleon was thus dubiously coutending against his daring 
adversary, Schwartzenberg with the grand army was moving, almost unopposed, 
to the walls of Paris. Then firstthe haughty capital began to learn terror. 
Crowds of peasants pouring in trom the country in possession of the enemy's 
light troops, filled the streets with lamentations, complaints and extravagant 
reports of their numbers and their ferocity. The name of Cossack was a 
sound of consternation, the old ravages of the Tartar were revived in the po- 
pular imagination, and Paris seemed about to share the fate of Moscow. 

During this entire eventful period, Napoleon was in constant action. His 
whole empire depended on himself. The danger of Paris now caught his eye, 
and he rushed forward to throw his army between it and Schwartzenberg ; his 
vividness was irresistible. 

‘At the head of his indefatigable guards and cuirassiers, the Emperor now 
came across the valley of the Seine. The advanced guard found the roads 
covered with waggons, converging from all points towards the capital, filled 
with the trembling iuhabitants, who were flying before the Cossacks. Instant- 
ly they were disburdened of their living loads, the waggons were filled with 
soldiers, or laid aside and their horses harnessed to the guns ; and every horse 
and man that could be pressed from the adjacent villages was attached to the 
vehicles to hurry them forward. 1|t was fulltime. ‘The plainof La Brie was 
covered with fire and smoke, the retiring columns of Victor and Oudinot were 
straining every nerve to hold the cross-road to Chalons, by which Napoleon 
had promised to arrive ; bat, so great was the superiority of the enemy, that 
it was doubtful whether they could maintain their ground for another hour, 
while, in the event of losing it, the junction would have become impossible 
But no sooner were the well-known standards of the cuirassiers seen, than a 
loud shout announced the arrival of the Emperor; his name ran like an elec 
tric shock along the line, the retreat was stopped at all points. Inthe course 
of the night, and early on the following morning, large reinforcements joined 
too, the French head-quarters from the army in Spain. And the arrival of 
these veterans e,abled Napoleon to resume the offensive at the head of 
55,000 men. 

Suffering nothing to be lost by delay, on the next morning he attacked 
Wittgenstein’s advanced guard of 3000 men foot and 1800 horse under Count 
Pahlen, and fell on them with such a weight of force, that, after a vigorous re- 
sistance, they were utterly broken, and the results of the action were 2100 
prisoners and eleven guns, besides 900 killed. 

Those successes shook the confidence of the Allies, the negotiations for 
peace were renewed, and Napoleon was once more within sight of supremacy. 
But it is remarkable, that even those instances of success were the true 
sources of his ultimate ruin. He might, at that period, have made peace, on 
terms which would have still left him dangerous to Europe. But those suc- 
cesses again inflamed his pride, and he commenced a course of equivocation 
and chicanery which at length convinced the Allies that good faith was thrown 
away upon him. On the very night after the first defeat of the Allies, he wrote 
to Caulaincourt, his envoy at Chatillon, “ sign nothing ;"” in other words, carry 
on a mock negotiation. He subsequently wrote to recall his full powers, say- 
ing, that the carte blanche which he had given to him was ‘merely to save 
Paris.” If he had been beaten, he would have “signed”? and saved his 
crown ; but this success only tempted him to show the perfidy of his nature, 
and it was the proof that reliance in him was impossible, which ultimately out- 
laweG this great king and soldier, and sent him to die at St. Helena. 

In those comprehensive transactions we constantly find a proof of the prin 
ciple, that ail the great events, all the great impulses, all the pivots ou which 
the fates of nations turn, are to be found in individualcharacter. At this pe- 
riod the councils of the Allies had become singularly perplexed. The sword 
of Napoleon had nearly cut asunder the grand alliance ; while the family in- 
terests of Austria, and the personal views of the Prince-Royal of Sweden, pa- 
talyzed the army. ‘The Czar was firm, but he was surrounded by men alarm- 
ed at their own responsibility, and a retreat to the Rhine was openly discussed 
in councii. Nothing could be more ruinous; yet the ruin would have been 
tempted, but for the fortunate presence of the English Secretary fur Foreign 
Affairs. ‘* What hinders your marching to Paris!’’ was the direct question of 
Lord Castlereagh to the council in this emergency. 

‘The want of troops. But we cannottake them from the Grand Army ; 
and Blucher has not force enough, unless he should be joined by the corps of 
Winzingerode and Bulow, which are under the command of Bernadotte.” 

“ Are they essential to the operation !”’ asked the English minister. 

* Undoubtedly ; but there is an insurmountable difficulty in withdrawing 
them from tue Prince-Royal’s command without his consent, and that must re- 
guire a long negotiation.” 

“]f they are essential, they must be withdrawn. And if the Prince-Royal 
should refuse, England will instantly stop his mouthly subsidy,” was the vigo- 
rous determination of the minister. In those words, or with their meaning, 
was decided the resolution which changed the fate of the war in its most criti- 
cal period. The reinforcement of the gallant Blucher by the two corps was 
ordered. And the act of Lord Castlereagh commenced those triumphs which 
were to be so soun consummated in the capitulation o! Paris. 

The renewed activity of the Allies rapidly shook the strength, and even 
threw a gloom over the haughty and self-contident cour age, of Napoleon. On 
the eve of the battle of Laon, he felt that he was about to more than 
risk the fate of hisempire. He clearly foresaw his approaching rum., ‘1 see,” 
said he, ‘that this war is an abyss; but I will be the Jast to bury myself tn 
it. If we mwust wear the fetiers, it is not I who wilbstretch out iny hands to 
receive them.” 

He did not keep his word. But he became furious, insulted his marshals, 
railed at his troops, and began to shoot his prisoners ! 

The omen was fulilled. At Laon he was defeated with immense loss, and 
his thinned ranks had evidently become wholly inadequate to victory. But he 
still fought with alternate success and discomiiture, until at Rheims he held his 
jast review of his last army. The description is forcibly given. 

*‘ How diferent wis this from the spleadid military spectacles of the Tuileries 
or Chamartin, which had so often dazzled his sight with the pomp of apparent- 
ly irresistible power ! Wasted away to half the numbers which they possessed 
when they crossed the Marne a fortnight before, the greater part of the reg)- 
ments exhibited only the skeletons of a military férce; in several, more offi- 
cers than privates were to be seen in the ranks; in ail, the appearance of tue 
troops, the haggard air of the men, tneir worn out dresses, and the strange 
motiey of which they were composed, bespoke the total exhaustion of the 
empire. It was evident to all that Napoleon was spending his last resources. 


Beside the veterans of the Guard, the iron men whom nothing could daunt, ' 


in hopes of falling before he witnessed the disgrace of his country. ‘If you’ 





She Albion. 


but whose tattered garments and soiled accoutrements bespoke the dreadful fa- 
tugues to which they had been subjected—were to be seen young eonscripts but 
recently torn from the embraces of maternal love, and whose wan visages and 
faltering steps told but too clearly that they were unequal to the weight of the 
arms which they bore. The gaunt figures of the horses, the broken carriages 
of the guns, the crazy and fractured artillery waggons which defiled past, the 
general confusion of arms, battalions, and uniforms, even in the best appointed 
corps, marked the melted-down remains of the vast military array which had so 
long stood triumphant against the world in arms. The soldiers exhibited none 
of their ancient enthusiasm as they defiled past the Emperor: silent and sad 
they took their way before him; the stern realities of war had chased away its 
enthusiastic ardour ; all felt that, in the dreadful confict, they themselves 
— perish—happy if they had not previously witnessed the degradation of 

rance.”’ if 

England now prepared to take a direct part in this general attack upon the 
falling empire, and she directed an armament of about 6000 men to the Scheldt. 
rhis armament only shows how difficult it is to get rid of previous habits, and 


would have been least iufluential on the general result of the campaign, and 
where, if Paris was taken, the country must follow. The result was natural 
and unfortunate. The expedition failed on all points ; and the troops which, in 
the peninsula, fighting for the independence of Spain, were irresistible, were 
baflled fighting in the swamps of the Scheldt to burn a few ships, which could 
never have put to sea, and which common sense would have regarded as ob- 
jects of preservation, as prizes at the peace. The British troops were ba‘fled, 


| too, not by soldiers in the field, but by boys, invalids, and burghers, behind 


walls ; and their bombardment was repelled not by batteries, but by wet blan- 


| kets, turf-baskets, and sani-bags. The fleet, fixed in the docks, defied the 





ocean vault falls in, and all are crushed.” 
' 


tly | British balls; and the rabble of « Flemish town had the singular and improba- 
met; alter some desperate struggles all was still again, the army moved during | ble honour of resisting the stormers of Badajos and Ciudad Rodrigo. Carnot’s 


last service was as commandant of Antwerp, and he thus finds a final niche in 
this eventful history. 

When Mr. Alison adopts a favourite, he adorns him with such eloquent dex- 
terity, that it is ditlicult to disrobe him ef his panegyric. In this spirit he 
praises Carnot. 

* This stern republican,” he strikingly tells us, ‘who bad lived in retire- 
ment since the fall of Robespierre, resisted all the efforts of Napoleon, in the 
zenith of his power, to lure him from his retreat, and almost singly voted against 
his being made First Consul and Emperor, now came forward, with true pa- 
triotic “devotion, to offer him, in his adversity, what remained of strength at 
sixty-four years of age, for the defence of his country.” 

Carnot entered as an officer of engineers in the service of Louis XVI. He 
received a royal mark of favour, and was made a Knight of St. Louis. Yet 
on the first confusion of the country, he became a conspirator against his un- 
fortunate and innocent king, and made himself so conspicuous in his hostility to 
the throne, that he was sent asa deputy to the National Convention. We be- 
lieve that he was even one of those who sat on the king’s trial and voted for 
hisdeath! It is now idle to speak of that stage of the Revolution as any thing 
elsé than a furious outburst of blood and treason. Yet in this depth there was 
still a ‘lower depth,” and Carnot became a member of that ‘* Committee of 
Public Safety,” whose true name would have been a committee of public mas- 
sacre. If character is to be judged of by its association, it is enough to say 
that the fellows of Carnot in this dreadful cabinet were Robespierre, Barrere, 
St. Just, Couthon, Billaud de Varennes, and Collot a’Herbois. notorious blas- 
phemers, atheists, robbers, and murderers. Qn the fall of Robespierre, Carnot 
sull clung to power, and was one of the Directory of 1795. He next shared 
the common fluctuations of republics, and was banished with sixty-five others 
to Cayenne. Onthe seizure of the government by Napoleon in 1799, a qili- 
tary revolution, a step which every man in France knew to be only the first 
step to a military tyranny, Carnot the republican took office under Napoleon 
dictator, as Minister at War. It is admitted that, on the proposal of giving 
the diadem to the First Consul, he voted against monarchy. But Napoleon 
was strong enough then to despise such opposition, and he soon showed how 
justly he estimated his republican rigour, by giving him the appointment of 
‘Inspector of Reviews,” a place which was only preliminary to getting rid of 
him by a sinecure of 20,000 francs a-year! Living thus for ten years a pension- 
er on a despot, Carnot offered himself for the government of Antwerp in 1814, 
and was accepted. On the return of Napoleon from Elba this rigid republican 
offered himself again for office, and this under an emperor, and was made Min- 
ister of the Interior. On the fall of his master he still clung to power, was a 
member of the Provisional Government, and after so long a succession of ser- 
vitude under the most violent, haughty, and liberticide of all despotisms, this 
gilded courtier, who had stooped to be made a Count in the moment of Napo- 
leon’s expiring sovereignty, proclaimed himself a republican once more! Pen- 
sion, place, and title, no longer existed for him, and he made a last effort for a 
ridiculous reputation by an act of cheap virtue. But his game was at an end ; 
he ted from France and died in exile in 1823 

Carnot was unquestionably a man of talent, though Napoleon made a point 
of always speaking of him with singular contempt, both as a military authority 
and asa minister. He said of him, as a tactician, *‘ that he knew nothing of 
war, and but little even of his own part of it, fortification.” And as a minister, 


that ** he quarrelled with all the other ministers, and was always in the wrong.”’ | 


If sternness of manners, and assertions of his own purity, are to constitute a 
hero, Carnot was a republican of the heroic times But, :fthe acceptance of 
power in times when power was in the hands of Robespierre, if the acceptance 
of a pension when it was given by Napoleon, and if the reception of a title from 
the dying tyranny, constitute a worldly and worthless spirit, Carnot was a 
slave. 

That the historian, when looking to the larger scale of things, can give a full 
and decisive testimony to the utter iniquity of revolution, we may justly adduce 
the following expressive and high-ininded evidence. 

* A revolution, being founded in general on the triumph of violence, robbery, 
and treason, over fidelity, order, and loyalty, and almost always accompanied 
in its progress by hideous effusion of blood and spoliation of property, its lead- 
ers, if successful, have no means of rousing or retaining the attachment of their 
followers, but by constantly appealing to the passions of the world. Equality, 
pat 1otismn, liberty, glory, constitute the successive and brilliant meteors which 
they launch forth to dazzle and inspire mankind. They have au instictive dread 
of the influences of heaven; all allusion to a supreme being appears to them 
fanaticism ; they wouid willingly bury all thoughts of another world in oblivion. 
As long as success attends their effurts, the powerful bond of worldly interest or 
temporary passions binds together the unholy alliance, and its force proves for 
a long period irresistible. But the very principle which constitutes its strength 
in prosperity affords the measure of its weakness in adversity ; its idol being 
worldly success, when this idol is pierced to the heart by the destroyer, ‘the 
The same motives of action, the 


‘same principles of conduct, which make them unanimously rally round the ea- 


ales of the conqueror, necessarily lead them to abandon the standard of the un- 
fortunate. The enthusiasm of Austerlitz, however different in its aspect, 


| sprang from the same source as the defections ot Fotainbleau; in both instances 


they were true to one and the same principle, self-interest.” 


Mr. Alison decides, in language of equal vigour and trath, that the fall | 


of Napoleon was the effect oi the general selfishness, the decay of all prin- 


‘ciple, a torpidity of all moral feeling, and that this was the fruit of the te- 
i 


j ruin, stared them in the face. ! 
| severe could be passed on the revolutiouary system as the admission, that it 


volution. 
‘Tt is in vain,” he observes, ‘‘to attempt to shelter the tergiversations of 
Fontainblean under any peculiarity of national character, or to ascribe to hu- 


man nature what is true only of its baseness under the vices of a revolution. It | 


is equally vain to allege that necessity drove the French leaders to this mea- 
sure; that they had no alternative, and that desertion of Napoleon or national 
If that were the case, what condemnation so 


| had brought matters, under chiefs and leaders of the nation’s own appointment, 
| to such a pass, that nothing remained but to ruin their country or betray the 


| hero whom they had placed upon the throne? Butin truth, it was misfortune, 


| and the stoppage of the robbery of Europe, which alone rendered Napoleon un- 


popular, and undermined the colossal power which the Revolution had reared 
up. No: a whisper was heard against his system of government as long as it 
was Victorious ; it was at the zenith of its popularity, when, after twelve years 
continuance, he crossed the Niemen ; it was when it became unfortunate alone 
that it was felt to be unsupportable. jf the Freneh eagles had gone on from 
conquest to conquest, France would have yield¢ dup the last drop of its blood 
to his ambition, and he would have lived and died surrounded by the adulation 
of its whole inhabitants, though it had dey rived all its mothers of their sons,and 
ali the civilized world of its possessions. . , 

** No position is more frequently maintained by the French writers of the li- 
beral school, than that Napoleon perished because he departe 1 from the princi- 
ples of the Revolution—that the monarch forgot the maxims of the citize n—the 
emperor the simplicity of the general : that he stifled the national voice till 
had become extinct, and curbed the popular energies till they had been forgot- 
ten ; that he fell at last, less under the bayonets of b anded Europe, than in con 
sequence of his despotic terror at putting arms into the hands of his own peo 
ple ; and that, if he had revived in 1814 the revolutionary energy of 1793. hi 
would have proved equally victorious. They might as well say, that if the 
old worn-out debauche of sixty would only resume the vigour and the pass 
of twenty-five, he would recover from all his aliments. 
succeed in so doing by such a miracle for a time, and he might, if so renovated, 
run again for .wenty years the career of pleasure, licentiousness,suflering,and de- 


Doubtless he would | 





cay. But is such a restoration in the last stages of excitement, whether indi- 


vidual or national, possible? Is it desirable! Was there ever such a thing 
heard of, as a nation, after twenty five years suffering and exhaustation from 
the indulgence of its social or convulsive passions, again commencing the ca- 
reer of delusion and ruin? Never. Men are hardly ever warned by the 
sufferings of preceding generations, but they are never insensible to the ago- 
niesof their own.”’ 

There is something so dazzling to the multitude in the first aspect of a re- 
volution, that we cannot restrain ourselves from giving such additional publici- 
ty as our pages may offer to the language of this principled and intelligent 
defender of the laws. The exterior of national revolution 1s all brightness. It 
goes through the land like a descended spirit of peace and power. Irresistible 
in strength, it exercises that strength only in overthrowing the obstacles to.na- 
tional justice ; inexhaustible in benevolence, it pours out that benevolence only 
on the wants of the suffering, supplicating multitude. Its lips glow with the 
eloquence of humanity, its heart swells with the living circulation of courage 
and charity. It at length ascends a throne built by the hands of a regenerated 
people. But it is soon not contented with sovereignty, it requires adoration, 
[t demands the erection of an altar, and on that altar the sacrifices must be 
supplied by human victims. Its nostrils must now inhale the constant vapour 
of blood. Its ears must be fed with outcries and agonies. The angel is now 
a demon, and its triumph is to torture mankind. 

Mr. Alison attributes the downfall of the French emperor :— 

“That this, and not any peculiar fickleness or proneness to change, was the 
real cause of the universal and disgraceful desertion by France of its revolu- 
tionary chief when he became unfortunate, is decisively proved by the conside- 
ration, that in other times, evenin France itself, in those parts of the country, 
or among those classes where the old influences still survived, the most glori- 
ous examples of constancy and fidelity had been found, In the course of the 
wars with England, Paris was not only taken, but occupied eighteen years by 
the English armies ; an English King was crowned King of France at Rheims; 
and so complete was the prostration of the country, that an English corps, not 
ten thousond strong, marched right through the heart of France from Calais 
to Bayonne without encountering any opposition. But that did not subjugate 
the French people, nor hinder them from gloriously rallying behind the Loire, 
and twice expelling the Engiish from their territory. The League long held 
Paris; but that did not prevent Henry [V., at the head of the forces of the 
provinces, from laying siege ‘o it, and placing himself, a Protestant chief, on 
the throne of France. Where, in the annals of the world, shall we find more 
touching examples of heroism in misfortune, or constancy in adversity, than in 
La Vendée under the republican massacre, or in Lyons underthe Witraillades 
of Fouché aud Collot d’Herbois? Even in Paris, stripped as it had been off al- 
most the whole of the nobility by the previous emigration, five hundred devoted 
gentlemen hastened to the Tuileries, on the 10th of August 1792, to meet death 
with the royal family ; but not one went thence to Fontainbleau, to share exile 
with Napoleon on the eve of his overthrow.” 

Nothing can be more true than all this, and nothing more instructive to both 
kings and people. The French in deserting Napoleon were but practising the 
lesson which they had learned from their whole succession of revolutionary 
teachers. The entire progress of the Revolution had been adownward march 
from the natural light of the heart and understanding. At every step of that 
fearful and guilty descent, they more and more lost sight of the natural illami- 
nation of the world. ‘There multitudes, wild with new passions, and filled with 
impulses at once furious and fantastic, followed a light of their own, and 
in following that strange, gaudy, glaring, and artificial lustre, saw every thing 
round them distorted, saw new shayes of misery, shame and crime, 

** Terribiles visu forme Letumque, Laborque ;” 
and, when the light was at last let in upon them by the shattering of the vault 
above their heads, were seen blinded and bewildered, unfit to be numbered 
among the nations of the earth, and incapable of the day. 

Napoleon himself was one of those teachers. He was a Jacobin to the last. 
The successive changes of his rank never affected the inner man. Like the 
Indian Avatars, the variety of names was virtually one, the variety of transfor- 
mations covered only the same substantial being; and whether, as a son of 
earth or the dweller in a region of power and brilliancy, above the reach of all 
others of mankind; whether, wearing the robes of the common sojourner, OF 
putting them otf for the habiments of the sovereign, or ascending, like Vishnu, 
‘*to the third heaven” of supremacy,which seemed beyondithe hope‘of man—he 
was still the same. He began in selfishness, the especial characteristic of all 
revolutionary times; he triumphed by selfishness, and by selfishness also he 
| was undune. During his whole career we cannot discover a single instance 
| of that postponement of self, in which are founded all the noblest qualities of 
our nature—generosity, clemency, venevolence, justice. ‘The only balance in 
| which Napoleon seems ever to have weighed right and wrong, was his own in- 
| terest. When it was for that interest to be mean, cold, perfidous, and even 
| cowardly, he was thein all; when it was for that interest to seem liberal, lofty, 
| and heroie, none couid speak the language of magaoauimity with a louder tone. 
It was tuis sense of interest which induced him to fly from Egypt,and leave 
his indignant troops to capture It was this which induced him to leave his 
ariny perishing on the roads of Russia. It was this base and personal interest 
which tempted him to escape from his army, struggling back through its own 
blood from the field of Waterloo—a temptation which avenged all the rest, for 
that flight ruined him. Nothing canbe clearer, than that if Napoleon had 
| bravely remained to gather up his broken force in the field—for he had sull 
more than half his army untouched, while Grouchy had under him 30,000 men 
—the senate would never have dared to dethrone him. Even when the Allies 
arrived under the walls of Paris, they found little less than 100,000 men ready 
to dispute their entrance ; and whether they fought or not, it is impossible to 
doutt that Napoleon, at their head, would have commanded terms altogether 
| different from a captivity at St Helena. It was his sullen and degrading sel- 
| fishness, his habits of regarding only his personal advantage, that sent him a fu- 
| gitive from the field—a supplicant to Paris—a détenu to Malnaison, and a pri- 
sonerto St. Helena 

Mr. Alison’s volumes have one distinguishing characteristic, to which we 
have always adverted with honour, It is his continual admission of a power 
above man, regulating the affairs of this troubled world, and by a process, at 
once of measurcless power aud unwearied mercy, bringing good out of evil. 
The principle casually forced on other historians, with him is a willing and 
high-minded adoption. But the hazard of this adoption is its tendency to give 
a necessariap colour to all human transactions, and urge the mind, and we ad- 
mit the temptation tobe a most exciting one, into the search for irresistible 
impulses, direct operations of Providence, and absolute and original impres- 
sions mouldmg the whole previous career even of a thing so capricious as the 
willof man. We certainly are not believers in the necessity of war to either 
France or Napoleon. It is wholly against our conceptions of Providence or of 
man, to suppose that the continual havoc of the French wars was sanctioned in 
| any degree by a law of nature, or was even palliated by a necessity of man. 
We are perfectly aware that such was the excuse of Napoleon when his chains 
taught him that his power was but transitory, and the solitude of his dungeon 
gave him leisure to play the advocate. But it is our firm belief that if, from the 
period of ascending the throne, he had desired peace with Europe, he might 
| have had peace down to the day when he sank into the tomb; and that, if he 
desired to see the vigour of France turned from war to the arts of peace,he had 
only to speak the word. 
| ‘ihe war had been virtually decided in 1814. The return of the Bourbons 
was the true termination of the empire ; yet thére was to be one scene of splen- 
, dour and terror still. ‘The funeral pile, which had been erected by the hands 
| of Europe, and on which the imperial tyranny had been flung with such univer- 
sal rejoicing, was to have one terrible ceremonial more ; and, like the obsequies 
of a Scythian monarch, its embers were to be slaked with the blood of its chief- 
tains and slaves. 
| The choice of Elba as a residence exhibited the most singular disregard to 
| the hazards of the Bourbons, and the most headlong forgetfulness of the cha- 
| racter of Napoleon. ‘This choice was attributed to the Russian emperor, a ge- 
| nerous prince, but too much elated with his share in the triumph, and tempted 
| by the flatteries of France to display himself as a protector of his fallen foe. 
| 
| 











The result was, that Elba became the centre of French intrigue ; that insurrec- 
rection was restiessly prepared in both Italy and France ; and that a war burst 
| out which, though of all wars the briefest, cost millions of money and thousands 
of lives. Such is the rashness of romance. 
Onthe 7th of March 1815, the startling intelligence was brought to Vienna, 
where it reached Prince Metternich in the midst of a court ball, that “* Napole- 
leon had landed in France!” Vast as the space was which the Emperor had 
filled in the eyes of the world, his career had been much marked by finesse, 
he conid never escape the character of the most splendid of swindlers. It is said 
| that the first impulse among the showy circle of princes and diplomatists at the 
ball, was to burst into general laughter. The whole transaction was looked on 
| as a display of sleight-of-hand—a dexterous outwitting of all the grave heads 
of the congress, by the grand ** Corsican juggler.” ; 
But when the burlesque had passed away,more serious feelings told them that 
| they had committed a capital error in relying upon his good faith, and that no- 
thing would save the world from continual hazard but his extinction. The 
combined armies were instantly ordered to prepare for a final march to Paris. 
| The power now put in movement was immense. Russia, indignant at the de- 
ception, offered 400,000 men; Prussia, remembering the years of her oppres-~ 
sion, offered 150,000, The Rhenish contingents took up arms by acclamation. 
Ihe troops of Spain and Portugal were preparing to pour into the southern 
| provinces of France ; while England, on whom the weight of the war bad ‘ain 
| for twenty years, and who, from the peninsula, had struck blows that went di- 















rect to the heart of Frence, threw her army into Belgium, and, with Welling- 
ton at its head, was destined to add the last laurel to her renown, and give de- 
liverance to the world. k 

The history grows animated with the animation of its subject. Napoleon’s 
capid march through the south, the sudden treachery of the troops, the feeble- 
ness and flight of the Bourbons, and the astonishing preparations for the cam- 

ign, in which the diadem was to be suspended from the sword,are all brought 
before the eye with singular force and fire. We are not gazing wildly over a 

an; we are glowing over a noble picture. History since the days of Hero- 
dotus, has no finer skill than this power of engaging our living sympaties in the 
events long since dead and past away. Who now reads the record of the 
battle of Platawa, or the brillliant tactics of Salamis, without feeling alinost the 
imterest of a spectator? ‘The narrative in the pages before us brings up to the 
spet, mingles us in the excited multitude, and fills the eye with the strug- 
gies of empire in the last moment of its magnificent ruin, and the ear 
with the sounds of the great battle—‘ the thunder of the captains and the 
shouting.” 

Waterloo, the crowning triumph ofa war of triumphs, is admirably de- 
seribed. Distinct without minuteness, and vivid without any tasteless teil 
af the picturesque, all the greater features are graphically seized, and the 
whole forms a narrative which whoever commences will feel himself carried 
through the “current of the heady fight” witnout the power of stopping till its 
close. 

In giving a last look to this mighty period, one principle especially strikes 
2¢, its unanswerable proof of a particular Providence. The Divine hand holds 
the sword and the balance from its clouds, almost distinctly, before our eyes. 
The fall of the French monarchy for its corruption, of the French republic for 
its atheism, and of the French empire for its ambition, are scarcely less palpa- 
ble than if we saw the angels, as in the vision of the Apostle, coming from the 
sanctuary with the vials of wrath in their hands. Even the magnitude of those 
transactions separates us more from the agency of man, and transfers Us more 
te the agency ofthe great Disposer. We stand, like the traveller at evening, 
overlooking from some commanding eminence the space which it has cose him 
the day to traverse ; and standing, at once submitted by its beauty and elevated 
by its grandeur. Bat at that height man and his works have disappeared, and 
he sees but the broad outlines of the land, the boundless vaults of the skies— 
the sun flooding heaven and earth with evening glory. He sees man no more, 
ia midst of the grandeur of nature ; he hes no images but of the Creator be- 
fore him ; and he involuntarily worships the power and beniticenca of Him who 
sione has produced all, and governs all. 





THE CURATE OF MOSSBURY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PETER PRIGGINS.” 

“Story? God bless you, I have none to tell, sir.” 

Thus sung Mr. Canning; and thus said—though not in the same words— 
the curate of Messbury. Where the former had rhyme, the latter had, as he 
thouglit, reason for the assertion He did not deem a recital of the pains and 
penalties which attended his trial of life worth our hearing ; but being pressed 
to communicate them—sic orsus est 

I believe, because I was told so, that I was born in London—at a potato- 
shop somewhere about Tottenham court-road, in the parish of St. Pancras. 
My meinory, however, carries me no further back than to the time when my 
parents dwelt in Thornhaugh-street. ‘This I recollect well. We hada lady 
who lodged with us. She was an artist, and eked out a small income by paint- 
ing oil coloured pictures forsale. She took a great fancy to me. Most spin- 
sters do love little boys with flaxen-hair and blue eyes, and mine were of that 
hue. She induced me with cakes and comfits to sit for my picture, and, cons! 
dering that I did not sit still for two minutes consecutively, I believe made a 
very extraordinary likeness of me. 

I: did not please me, aowever, my cheeks were not cherry-coloured suffi- 
ciently ; and whilst she left the room for a few minutes, I not only obliterated 
ai! traces of my second self—mei alterius—but smudged and spoiled every pic- 
ture within my reach. Her rage was so great that she knocked me down with a 
long stick with a lump ef leather at the end of it, and was ignominiously ex 
pelled from her lodgings for her brutality 

My next recollection of a home is in a neat little cottage afew miles from 
town, on the great north road. ‘This I remember well, because I was of age to 
pelt frogs, and i had a fine and well-stocked preserve of them in a broad deep 
ditch at the back of the house. J did nothing else but pelt frogs and eat un- 
ripe fruit from morn till night. 

There was one old fellow, a great overgrown, yellow grandpapa, whom | 
mever could manage to hit with a pebble. He saw what | was at, and just as 
the stone flew from my hand, he dived and came up again uninjured 2 few 
feet further down or upthe ditch. As I could not settle him with a pebble, | 
resolved to try a paving-stone. We had one loose in the brewhvuse hard 
by. I extracted it, and managed to carry it to the edge of the ditch and raise 
it above my head. I took a deliberate aim at my enemy—hurled the stone 


with all my might, and drowned him and myself/—for I was actually drowned. 


I felt a short, unpleasant kind of chokiness, made a few vigorous kicks, then | 


s2w some delicious green fields and flowery meadows, and felt nothing more. 
Animation was suspended 

Our servant, however, heard the splash,saw my heels in the air,and extract- 
ed me. I believe | was rolled over a barrel to let the water run out of my sto- 
mach, and then put into a tub of warin soap-suds which stood convenient, as it 
happened to be washing-day. 

At any rate [ was restored to life, and instead of being well fogged for cruel- 
ty and mischief, | was fondled, dandled, and stuffed with cake and wine. The 
cure was so pleasant, I had a great mind to suspend my animation once more— 
Sut I did not like the mins and need/cs sensations which followed when the blood 
began to find a passage through my veins. 

[ ought tohave told you that [was an only child—my mother a mere girl, 
and married to a man some years olderthan herself. Of course, I was spoiled. 
Z had my own way in every thing, and a very pleasant way I thought it was. 
My father's duties in a public office kept him in town all day. 

My mother, to keep me out of mischief and in a good humour, neglected her 
household cares to play with me—for I could not agree with any playfellow of 


wy own age, bul generally sent him home with the dig of a spade strongly | 


maarked on his scalp, or the mark of the teeth of a garden-rake on his face. | 
was 2 boxer by instinct, and had great taste in manufacturing black eyes and 
sangumeous noscs. 

When my father returned froin office, his blue-bag always contained, in ad- 
edition to his office-papers, a supply of fruit and cakes, and some new toy, which 
seldom preserved its entirety until the following morning. As to money, I 
was everioaded with it—for besides the contributions levied from my parents, 
every guest that came down to dine at the cottage, by the stage, on Sunday, 
converted the feed into a shilling ordinary, and paid me the price of his din- 
mer. 

As I received freely, ! gave freely, and obtained the character of a very 
charitable child, because I gave many a beggar a shilling—of which I knew not 
the value—where others would have grudged a half-penny ; I thought it great 
fuu to see their surprise at getting silver, where they hrrdly expected to get 
copper. 

When I was eight years old I was the terror of the neighbourhood. In 
addition to my other mischievous pranks, | had acquired a taste for chemistry 
—that branch of it at least which treats of combustibles. I had always a 
supply of oxymuriate of potash, sulphur, nitre, and charcoal on hand, with 
ewhich I made the most frightful noise, and caused the most horrible stenches. 

[ learnt the properties of a judicious commixture of brimstone and tron filings, 
and mixed a bucketful with pump-water, which I buried in the earth near to our 
pigsty. The consequence was an imitation earthquake, which destroyed the 
dailding and immolated the pigs in the ruins. The neighbourhood was alarin- 
ed, and complained to my father. He, however, defended me. He applauded 
my “ pursuit of science under diificulties,” and prophesied that I should be a 
second Humphrey Davy. 


Unfortunately, or perhaps, fortunately for me, I extended my experiments to | 


hydraulics. 
was delighted, and procured a magnificent specimen of one in brass, which he! 
@ pint of fluid, and was itended for the injecture of the veins of some inte- 
resting human subject. 

{ was tired of squirting at insects in trees and drowning butterflies and bees 
} made up mind to have a shot at a man ora woman—I did not care which. 
Ger garden pales ran parallel with the high-road. I managed by knocking out 
a knot in the wood to find a lodgment for the snout of my syringe, which was 
‘leaded with dirty ditch-water. | heard a stepapproaching—caught a glimpse 
of a well-dressed man, and let fly. . 

I felt I had succeeded, for I heard a hearty and strougly-developed oath. In 
a iew seconds the face and neckeloth of a gentleman appeared above the pa- 
fing. Iwas then sure I had been successful for both were covered with duck- 
sweed and green slime. He wielded a bamboo at me, and threatened to break 
every bone in my skin—which | have no doubt he would lave dovwe—for he ran 
wound by the gate, and searched every where for me—had | not crept igto the 
ecucumber-fraine aud pulled the glass over me. 

My poor mother apologized most humbly, and the gentleman forgave mo 
eut of pity to her tears, and went home to re-dress for dinner without having 
his wrongs redressed. , 

My father was very angry, for I had destroyed his cucumber-plants by lying 
am them for three hours. He threatened to send me to school, end put his 
aiureat into execution. 1 was placed at‘‘a preparatory seminary for young gen- 


I mvestigated the properties and powers of a squirt or syringe. | 


- | 
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tlemen” in the neighbourhood ; and as my parents came to see me every day, 
| and never left me without a tip, which I gave away immediately, I became very 
popular, and was soon chosen captain of the gang of mischief-makers—a Bs 
| I filled with great credit, as ! had strong inventive faculties, and as Mr. Hood 
says, ‘did not care for cut behind.” 
I ruined the reputation of two English ushers, and drove the French teacher 
mad. The drawing-master, who was afterwards killed, poor fellow, by falling 
| from a parachute of his own invention, was the only one on the establishment 
who served me as I deserved. He beat me black and blue for greasing his 
| drawing-paper, and mixing brown sugar with his pigments. 

My father indicted him for the assault, but as I confessed my misdeeds, and 
owned that I deserved the punishment I had received, he was acquitted, and 
highly applauded for his judicious conduct. I was expelled from this my first 
school, for tartar-emeticing the establishment at breakfast one Sunday morning 
just before they were goingto church. My knowledge of chemicals fortunate- 
ly enabled me to administer the exact dose, or | might have been hanged for 
poisoning the whole school. 

I staid at hoine for nearly two years, and had daily lessons from the curate 
of the parish. I liked him much, and worked hard between mischief times. 
We parted at last, for I could not resist sticking a darning-needle into his pan- 
taloons—he wore them so very tight. 

My father threatened to send me toa public-school, and gave me sucha 
glowing description of the fagging system, that rather than submit to such ty- 
ranny, | ran away from home, and resolved to goto sea_ I had plenty of sil- 
ver money about me, so | went to the play that night, but forgotto ensure a 
bed. { had to pass the night in one of the sheds in Covent garden market. In 
the morning | went to Billingsgate and got on bord a Gravesend sailing packet. 
When I arrived I went to the Ship Inn, where I met with a seaman to whom I 
explained my wish to enter the service. He promised to get me a berth, and 
after he had drunk two bottles of wine at my expense left me, as I thought, to 
speak to the captain of some vessel in my behalf. 

In about half an hourhe returned with a police-officer, who was seeking for 
a lad of my description, and for whose recovery a reward of £100 had been 
otfered by his anxious parents. 

[ refused to give an account of myself. They took from me ail my money, 
put me into a coach, and carried me before the advertising parties, where I was 
speedily disowned. Disappointed of his expected reward, the policeman dis- 
missed me with a hearty drubbing, but forgot to return me my money. As I 
could not starve, I walked quietly home, and relieved my parents from their 
misery by appearing before them, and trumping up some most ridiculous story 
about having been robbed and left for dead in a lane hard by. 

Justead of being punished, I was caressed, kissed, hugged, and cried over. 
My money was restored with interest, and I was an idle boy at home—that is, 
unemployed in every thing but mischief. 

Fortunately, my father’s principal took a fancy to me, and got me an appoint- 
ment on the foundation of School. I stayed there seven years, though I 
was generally flogged three days a week—for mischief, not for my lessons, for, 
as comedians say, I had a * quick study.” 

As Thad an unlimited supply of money, and threw it away as dross, I was a 
great favourite. I was money-lender general, but kept no account of iny loans, 
and never dreamed of asking for payment. I was on the point of leaving for 
college with a good exhibition, when the boys deemed 't right to resist a pecuni- 
ary imposition of the head-master, and have a grand rebellion | was, of 
course, selected to lead it or head it. I did so successfu ly, and was expelled, 
In this case I was cujustly punished. ‘The trustees of the school reproved the 
master, and would have restored me to my mghts and privileges. I indignant- 
ly refused, and was backed by my father, who, having been promoted in_ his 
office, and having had his salary doubled, resolved to send me to college at his 
Own expense. 

I found no difficulty in obtaining an entrance to the university as my school- 
inuster, feeling that he had acted unjustly to me gave me flattering testimo- 
nials, and explained the circumstances which led to my removal from school in 
a manuer that placed my conduct ina favourable light. 

How I did enjoy my three years at Oxford! [had unbounded credit, and an 
unlimited supply of ready money, which was all spent on pleasure, for I never 
thought of paying a bill, because | was never asked to do so. I hed read quite 
enough at school to enable me to attend college lectures without reading up for 
them. I passed my little-go easily, was always complimented at collections, 
and as ] had exchanged mischief for field sporis, | seldom got into any serious 
Knocker-wrenching and sign removing were in vogue in my day—but 
Auy fool could carry off a bit of 








| scrapes. 
1 saw no fun init, so I never engaged in it. 
iron or a barber's pole. 

My delight was in rowing, fishing, hunting, and shooting. I was as good at 
the trap as in the field—with the rifle as with the fowling-piece. I rode a good 
horse, kept a stylish buggy; and asI gave verry correct feeds—spreads we 
osed to call them—lI easily found access to the best noisy sets. 

My vacations were spent—not at home in the humble cottage of my parents, 
but im the house of my college friends where [ had plenty of invitations, to 
iish, shoot, and hunt. 

All this was exceedingly agreeable, and I thought it was to last for ever. I 
was disagreeably undeceived ‘The time came for me to go up for my exami- 
nation for my degree. I engaged a private tutor to cram me with logic and di- 
| vinity. I went up, passed very respectably, and put on my Bachelor of Arts 
gown. I gave an elegant dinner to my friends at the Star, and we hada very 
jolly night indeed. 

I awoke the next morning and found myself in my own lodgings and in my 
j}own bed. How [ contrived to get there Ido not remember. I rose with a 
frightful headach, a parched mouth, and a feverish pulse. Every nerve in my 
| body was unstrung, and! trembled like the leaf of the aspen. I[ sponged my 
| bursting temples with spring-water, drank some soda and trandy, and left my 

sleeping-room with the intention of trying to eat some breakfast. 
I shail never forget the sight that awaited me in my sitting-room The break- 
fast-table was literally covered with letters and notes of all shapes and sizes. 
| Most of them were watered, and wore that peculiar look of oblongity which, I 
| have since ascertained, bills invariably wear. 
| 
| 


I wondered who my numerous correspondents were, as I had never received 
| so many letters in my life. My wonder was soon exchanged for alarm as I 
opened the epistles as rapidly as I could, and glanced at their contents. 
| 1 had not ume or inclination to examine the items—I merely looked at the 
| sums total. The amount surprised as well as frightened me. I did not be- 
lieve it possible that [ could have run so deeply in debt. My sufferings in that 


inore than compensated for ail the pleasures I enjoyed while I was contracting 
the debts. 1 fancied J should go mad. I think | should have done some rash 
act on the spur of the moment, had not some of my companions come in, and 
seeing the open bills, guessed at the cause of my haggard and gloomy looks, 
; and ridiculed me out of my fears of immediate arrest and subsequent ruin 
They assured me that my creditors ~ ould afford to wait my pleasure, and I pre- 
| tended to believe them. | 

I spent the day following my debauch in the way that such days are usually 
, Spent—in ‘ditto repeated.” 1 endeavoured to drown care in wine, and to en- 
| sure sleep by risking apoplexy and delirium tremens. Care would not be 
drowned like ** Maudfin Clarence,” in wine. Sleep would not come to relieve 
| my oppressed and overcharged brain. I closed my eyes, but visions of angry 
| and pressing tradesmen were distinctly visible—the face of an exasperated fa- 
tuer, a pitying but mourning mother, haunted ine. 
ture, and sought relief in a copious draught of brandy. 
was annihilated. 

When I recovered my senses, I was amazed to see my father and mother sit- 
ting by my side, and a table covered with labeled bottles and pill-boxes stand- 
ing at the bed-foot. I put my hand to my head, and endeavoured to collect my 
| wandering thoughts. 

} found that my hair had been shaved closely off, and that some cold applica- 
tion was lying over ny forehead and temples. I essayed to speak—! could not. 
I tried to move, but was too weak. My mother saw my eyes open and gazing 
ther. She lent forward and spoketome. I could not reply to her, but my 
looks told her that she was understood. She fell on her knees, and sobbed 

as though her heart would burst, while she evidently offered up her thanks 
| for the recovery of my worthless self. My father, too, shed tears as he grasp- 
ed my hand ere he raised my mother from the floor, and removed her into the 
| outer-room. 

I had had an attack of brain fever, and had raved like a maniac ; disclosing 
in my ravings the cause of the disease under which | laboured. 

As soon as I was sufficiently recovered to render it safe to do so, my father, 
ina kind and gentle manner, hinted at the subject of my debts. 

1 owned that | had been imprudent and improvident—but [did not dare to 
I nained a sum amounting to 
scarcely one-third of my liabilities, and that sum greatly surprised and alarmed 
him. | could read his wonder and terror in his face. [ was astonished at this, 
for though the sum J had named was a considerable one, I bel.eved him to be 
rich enough to disburse it without inconvenience. 

He had a large salary, his expenses were moderate, and his self-indulgences 
but few. [ did not, however, dwell upon the subject, as he promised me that I 
should have the money as svon as he could sell out and reinit it to me. 

He did not upbraid me, but ere he left me for the resumption of his official 
duties, puta fifty pound-note into my hands, and begged me to pay for what I 
henceforth might want. My mother went with him, and I was left alone—a 
prey to horrible misgivings, and conscience-stricken for having deceived #0 
good, so kind a parent. 








one hour, while I was glancing at the result of my folly and thoughtlessness, | 





name from the books of my college. 














Under the plea of illness I declined seeing any of my former companions. 
I sold my horses and buggy, put my guns up for araffle, and disposed of boate, 
tandem-whips, fishing-tackle, and every thing in which I had before delighted. 
They tooaght me about one-sixth of their original cost. 

When the remittance arrived, I paid off all my little bills in full. The heavier 
ones I paid in part, which was received with that politeness and civility which is 
ever shown to their debtors by respectable University tradesmen, who see 
through and grieve at, though they cannot alter, the horrible system of credit- 
giving, which involves all parties in distress and difficulties. 

I made arrangements to pay the remainder by instalments. This was readi- 
ly agreed to, and | might have contracted fresh debts had [ been so inclined. 
The severe lesson I had received was too fresh in my memory. 

I kept my master’s term and left the University, though I did not remove my 
The authorities parted with me reluctant- 
ly, as they said—congratulated me on having obtained my degree, and ex- 
pressed themselves satistied with the creditable manner in which I had run m 
college career—alas! they had not the remotest idea of the credit I had ob- 
tained. 

Well, my education was finished, as the phrase goes. I was a fair classical 
scholar, knew a little of Aldrich’s logic, and a smattering of theology—but I 
could not do an addition sum—arithmetic was not looked upon as necessary at 
—— school, and at Oxford you were supposed to have acquired it before you 
were matriculated My father was a good accountant. I mentioned my ig- 
norance of figures to him, and he instructed me in the rudiments. Still I knew 
not the value of money. The gross annual amount of the small sums I squan- 
dered away daily did not occur to me. 

I spent a great deal in pocket-money, but how I could not tell. 
the remotest idea of the real worth of any article Whatever was demanded I 
paid. My London tailor charged seven guineas for a coat, and | concluded 
that all coats were worth seven guineas each. My bootmaker charged £2 12s. 
for Wellingtons, and I had no doubt all other bootinakers charged the same. 

The time had arrived when | was to choose a profession—for trade with my 
education was out of the question. Law, physic, divinity were before me; [ 
was to make my cho.ce—how was I to decide ! 

My father's office was connected with the legal profession, and a solicitor, a 
partner in one of the largest and most respectable firms in London, who had re- 
ceived a favour at his hands by which he had been enabled to bring to a speedy 
conclusion an important cause which might otherwise have run on for many 
years, offered to give me my articles and to pay the stamp duties. 

I was an ass for not accepting his offer; but I hated the law. A parch- 

ment-deed was as fearful an instrument to me as adeath-warrant. A State 
of Facts [ believed to be all lies, and an Affidavit I looked upon as a writtem 
perjury. 
__ As to physic, I was too old to learn compounding draughts and manufaetur- 
ing pills; besides, 1 thought an apothecary’s trade as infra dig. The old 
adage of a physician's beginning to earn his bread when he had no sound teeth 
left wherewith to devour it, choked me off the ygold-headed cane. Surgery { 
looked upon as cutting and maiming legalized. 

There was only divinity left, and | candidly own that though it had its temp- 
tations I thought | was not fitted fora parson. It is true I could hunt, fish, and 
shoot, and was qualified to dine with the squire on Sunday after service, but 
these accomplishments, invaluable as they are, did not comprehend, in my opi- 
nion, all the duties of parsouity. 

The army aud navy were out of the question. I was too old for a youngster, 
and had no relation who was a commander in-chief or a-lord for the Admiralty. 
I did not fancy country-quarters, and had a notion that a cockpit was a loath- 
some cockroachy hoie. 

Unable to make up my mind what profession to adopt, I did nothing—except 
frequent the theatres. { became melodramatically mad, and entertained se- 
rious thoughts of entering myself for the tragic plate. I should perhaps 
have done so, but | was told it was necessary to put inyself in training in the 
proviuces before I started in the London course, which of course I did not 
relish. 


T had not 


Aut Cesar aut nullus, 
either a Garrick per sa/tum, or nothing at all, was my motto. 

Though | could not play on the stage | could write for it:—TI did. My farce 
was accepted, underlined, played, and damned most decidedly. There was 
no mistake about 12; the yelis and hisses which ascended as the curtain des- 
cended are fresh in my ears now. 

I ried ny hand at two or three magazine articles and succeeded. My friends 


| said they were very clever: the reviewers took no notice of them whatever, and 


{ was disgusted. 

Thus | went on, ‘¢a man about town,” drawing largely on my father's means 
and eating the bread of idieness, until the serious illuess of iny mother, which 
terminated in her death, recalled me tu my senses 

During the six months which I had spent by her bedside J had time to examine 
myself ond E became an altered man. A change had come over the spirit of 
my waking thoughts, and [ resolved to enter the church as soon as I had quali- 
fied myselt for it. 

My mother left me 500/. with which I paid off another portion of my Oxford 
debts. This was a great relief to me, though a serious sum still remained to 
be liquidated, and I did not dare ask my father for the means of paying it, as 
I must have owned the imposition I had practised upon him previously. How- 
ever, I had time before me, and trusted that something would turn up—though 
what the “turn up” would be [knew no more than a card-player, who has 
Just had the pack cut to him. 

I went down to a village on the borders of Monmouthshire and Gloucester- 
shire, and resided in the house of the clergyman of the parish. There | read 
very hard to quality myself for ordination, and attended ny friend and tutor in 
his visitings, that | might learn the duties of a parish priest. 

I obtamed a curacy asa title for orders in a sinall agricultural parish in Ox- 
fordshire where the rector was resident, but too great an invalid to do any part 
of the duties. 

I passed a good examination and was ordained. I can safely say that no 
man ever entered the church from purer motives or with a more awful sense of 
the nature ef my responsibility than I did. My whole energies were devoted 
to the due discharge of my duties. 

My curacy was not a very valuable one—my stipend was 60/. per annum ; 
but out of it I had to pay 30/. for the rent of a pretty little cottage. 

Celibacy in the clergy I deemed criminal ;—I resolved to marry. T selected 
one of my cousins, an exceedingly pretty girl without one shilling in the world 
or the hopes of one—paid my addresses to her and was accepted. My kind 


| father shook his head ; but instead of calling me a fool, as I was, agreed to al- 


| could not endure the tor- | 
It succeeded—thought | 


low me 200/. per annum, which | and my wife—who was as ignorant of the 
value of mouey as | was—thouyht a very large income. 

Many of the clergy contrive to live respectably and respected on much less 
So might | have done, but [ thought my wife ought to have a lady’s maid, and 
L fancied I could not do without a man-servaut. Then we were five miles from 
a market-town, and | thought we ought to keep a horse and gig to go shopping 
and calling. I bought a complete turn-out for 80/. and very cheap it was, but 
my footiman, though he could brush a coat could not curry a horse, so I was 
forced to enguge a groom, who would have worked in the garden as well as 
looked after bis horse, if he had known how, which he did not until I hired a 
gardener to teach him. 

Before the completion of twelve months I was a father, and when the monthly 
nurse abdicated, | was obliged to add a competeut nurse-inaid to my establish- 
ment, and to furnish a room as a nursery, which required an innumerable series 
of articles whose naines were new to me; cribs, cots, cradles, and caudle-cups 
among the rest. 

Of course it was necessary to give a christening-party, and as I was justly 
famed for my little dinners in the neighbourhood, | could not do jess than show 
the world that I was competent to do the thing as it should be done on a larger 
scale. I was successful and astonished my friends with the purity of my taste 
in solids and my recherché selection of fluids. I did give them a capital dinner 
and magniticent wines, 

My rector thought my father a man of fortune, or he probably would have 
expostulated with me on the folly and wickedness of my extravagance ; as it 
was, he commended my spirit, ate of my dinners invalid as he was, and told me 


| 1 did great credit to the parish. 





By the poor I was much liked, because I gave away to all that asked me, and 
though I was ofien imposedgupon by fictitious tales of distress, aud knew it, I 
never refused my a4J, because [ believed [ was erring on the right side. 

Just as the two years for which I had engaged myself as curate had expired, 
I got appointed through the interest of my well-fed friends to a hospital in the 
neighbourhood. I was called the hospital-chaplain and had to read prayers to 
six old men and the same number of women daily, and to take charge of the 
education of six poor boys if they chose to come to school, which they never 
did. The salary was only 100/. per annum; bat then | had a magnificent 
house, with coals and candies furnished me, and free from taxes. It had beem 
used by my predecessor as a private school-house. I took to his furniture and 
pupils and found myself the master of eighteen very respectable boys, whe 
paid me 100/. per annum each, and a few little et celeras. : 

Before | had been settled in my new home above a week, my fatlicr eame 
down to see me and congratulate me on my good fortune on being settled for 
life." He had been ailing for some time, but I was not aware of it. 

On the third morning of his visit he was found dead in hisbed. | was deeply 


grieved at my loss, for he had been ever over-kind, over-indulgent to me. — 
hs funeral [ went up to London to inquire about his property : to my Brea 00L. 
ou 


prise he left me but 600/., and his cottage and furniture, worth ab 
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more. He had told his lawyer that he had supplied me so freely that it was 
impossible to lay by any thing. 

Vith this money I paid off” my debts contracted at my curacy, which were 
much more serious in amount than I had conceived them to be, and a further 
instalment of my Oxford ticks. I had no fear of the remainder being trouble- 
some or difficult to discharge as my own income was full 20001. perannum. [| 
did pay them all off in two years, but then I was running up fresh bills with my 
tradesmen. 

Well—I must nat be tedious, nor dwell too long on this part of my history— 
] own that I was very fast—the new term for extravagance—I exchanged my 
gig and one horse for a close carriage and pair, kept a saddle-horse, and a 
larger collection of servants, for my family increased very alarmingly. In sum- 
ming up her family matters my wife “ set down nought and carried une” every 
year. 

Then of course I gave good dinners and lots of the very best wine. I wasa 
convivial man, and as others visited me I could do no less than return their 
visits. I was “booked full” for every day in the week, and as I could not de- 
vote my evenings to my pupils and my friends too, | did the latter personally 
and the former by proxy. I shot too, and hunted, because I pretended that my 
health required it. I spent my vacations from home to vary the monotony of 
my wife’s life, but Brighton in the summer, and London in the winter, were not 
to be visited for nothing. Still it was all very pleasant. 

At the end of seven years I found that my pupls were reduced to six in- 
stead of eighteen. I prudently dismissed one of my assistants, and thought all 
would go on well. 

I was roused from my dream of fancied security by my grocer who politely 
drew my attention to his ledger. I was astonished at the sum total on the 
“ debtor's side.” I]t amounted to one year's income. I paid him bytwo bills one at 
three, the other at six months. He was satisfied, and told the bookseller, the 
butcher, and baker, what an honourable man I was ; they became alarmed, and 
the scene on my breakfast-table at Oxford was repeated, 

I examined the bills and found myself involved beyond all hope or extrica- 
tion. I had moral courage enough to call my creditors together, and to enter 
into an arrangement for the gradual liquidation of their claim. They consent- 
ed and I made over every thing to a friend, who sold my coach and horses, my 
wines, and superfluous furniture, reduced my establishment to a cook, house- 
maid, and knife and shoe boy—turned my assistants out of doors, and gave me 
some sound advice on which I resolutely acted. 

My friends railied round me and assured me the report of my distresses 
would only be a nine days’ wonder The fire of detraction would go out of it- 
self, or be extinguished by the® first torrent of abuse that could be directed 
against some other poor unfortunate. They obtained me several new pupils, 
and I worked hard and manfully—got up early and sat up late; still I could 
not master my arithmetic, and falsely conceived that fifty pence was eight-and- 
fourpence ; and that if I gave away half-a-crown, I was only fifteenpence 
out of pocket ; so that my children were never without plenty of pocket-mo- 
ney. 

I was really going on very well, and I rather think saving money, when | 
was seized with a severe illness, the result of over-application and want of ex- 
ercise. I had not long takeu to my bed when my wife was seized too with a 
violent rheumatic fever, for which the doctor bled her to such an excess that 
he brought on an attack of dropsy. There we lay side by side unable to help 
each other. ‘The boys I was obliged to send home, and as | could not receive 
them at the beginning of the following half-year they were seat—unwillingly 
I believe—to other schools. 

My children would not be kept away from us, so their governess, who feared 
that she should lose her salary, made that an excuse for leaving us. 

The servants having the same dread of the loss of their wages, went away 
without giving warning, all but our poor old cook, who really pitied us. 

I could not do my chapel daties, and after wearing out every volunteer par- 
gon in the neighbourhood, was forced to hire a substitute. 

As soon as I could crawl down stairs | took my seat in the schoo!-room, and 
hoped to see a pupil or two enter, in consequence of an advertisement I had in- 
serted in the paper Not one came. My friends, however, visited me, and all 


with demure and col: faces blamed me exceedingly for being so imprudent as | 


to be ill and lose my pupi's; and my wife still more, for not being able to at- 
tend to her own children, and comb out the boarders’ hair. 





a treasure as the last exemplar of a curious book ; and, as it is with men them- 
selves, the only way to preserve is to multiply. The tract before us had cer- 
tainly claims to have a new life conferred upon it by the Shakspeare Society, 
not only because its author was one of the original actors of Shakspeare’s plays, 
but as the only one in our language “ that treats distinctly of such a subject, 
and of such persons as the domestic fools and jesters of a period when they be- 
gan to receive less encouragement than they had experienced in times of greater 
ignorance and barbarism.” 

_ Mr. Collier thus states the immediate causes to which we are to refer that 
singular household institution of our ancestors—the domestic fvol : 

“ The entertainment of this class of persons in private families seems to have 
originated mainly in two causes : one of these was, that the care and custody 
of idiots was of old assigned to individuals as a source of emolument, the latter 
having the control and management of the estates of the former: another cause 
was, perhaps, the natural weakness of our nature, which, when any species of 
learning was a rare acquisition, and when intellectual abilities were less prized 
and cultivated, sought to place itself in contrast with those who would show off 
to advantage even the smallest acquirements, and the most moderate talents. 
This consideration will account for the ancient familiarity of great men, even of 
kings and princes, with their fools or jesters, and for the introduction of them 
at their tables, on the most solemn, as well as on the most festive occasions. 
It has been ascertained, and requires no proof here, that such was the case of 
old, not merely in England, but in most other countries of Europe.” 

here is no doubt, however, that the protection and considerate care of this 
unfortunate variety of the human species had its origin rather in a feeling of 
reverence than of ridicule and contempt. ‘The character of idiocy is near akin 
to the state of mind in which the Brachmans placed the perfection of human 
nature. According to those Indian philosophers (from whom the Quietists bor- 
rowed their dreamy system), a profound drowsiness of the mind, and continual 
suspension of all the intellectual and sensual functions, constitute the supreme 
happiness and exaltation of man. They even went the length of maintaining, 
that, in this condition of the faculties, he puts on a divine nature, and perfectly 
resembles the god Fo, whose name is curiously like Fool. We shall not affirm 
that the superstitious respect paid by the Turks and other half-civilized Oriental 
nations, to crazy people and idiots, is derived from the doctrines of the Brach- 
mans; but the superstition, be its source what it may, prevails extensively in 
the East, as the accounts of numerous travellers and historians might be ad- 
duced to prove. There is an instance of the same singular popular delusion 1n 
the romantic history of Rome, the great soothsayer Faunus, the son of Picus, 
having been called by the Latins Fatuus. The reader will probably recollect 
the train of reasoning by which Rabelais wittily establishes the claims of fools 
to transcendent enlightenment of understanding, and particularly to the gift of 
vaticination. ‘As he (says Pantagruel te Panurge, where he urges him to 
take counsel of the fool Triboulet,) who narrowly takes heed to what concerns 
the dexterous management of his private affairs, and those matters which are 
confined within the straitlaced compass of one family, who is attentive, active, 
and vigilant, in the economic rule of his own house, who loses no occasion 
whereby he may purchase to himself more riches, and build up new heaps of 
treasure on his former wealth, is called a worldly-wise man, though perhaps in 
the judgment of the intelligences above he be esteemed a fool ; so, on the 
contrary, he is most like to be not only sage, but to presage events to come, 
who, laying quite aside those cares which are conducible to his body or his for- 
tunes, and, as it were departing from himself, rids all his senses of terrene af- 
fections, and clears his fancies of all those plodding studies which harbour in 
the minds of thriving men ; al which neglects of s.blunary things are vulgarly 
imputed to folly.”* ‘Then there follows an enormous catalogue of fools, ex- 
tending to no fewer than two hundred and sixty-three varieties, amongst which 
we find both the **domestic ” fool and the “ninny,” although Robert Armin 
employs the terms as synonymous. 

‘lhe idea of this little tract of Armin is in conformity with the notion that 
philosophers might occasionally wear with propriety the fool's motley-coat, and 
the fool put on the mantle of the philosopher. In fact, it is the maxim attn- 
buted to Quinapulus in the Twelfth Night, --" better a witty fool than a foolish 
wit.” The World one day goes a-gadding, ‘* away she flings, and whither 
think you !” 

Not to the Law, that was too loud— 
Not to the Church, that was too proud. 
Not to the Court, that was too stately— 





The tradesinen too were very attentive in calling on me, and suggested ad- 
vertising for boys at half-price as the only chance of getting a livelihood 
Some of them hinted ai the propriety of selling off my books and vacant 
desks as no longer of any use and applying the proceeds to the use of them- 
selves. ‘ 

I confess I was disgusted—when I got into difficalties by my thoughtlessness 
and ignorance of the value of money, I was only laughed at aud bid to hope for 
he best ; now that illness had reduced me to want, | was blamed and frowned 
upon. 

I determined to throw up my appointments, leave a place I hated, and trust 
to some other means of procuring my bread and cheese. My wife, who lated 
the hospital :nore than [ did, applauded my resolution. I heard of this curacy 
being vacant, accepted it, and resigned my chaplaincy. 

I gave up all I had to my creditors, and they really believing that I was 
beaten by circumstances over which | had no control, released me trom the re- 
mainder. 
furnish my cottage, and | declare to you that I was happier as a puor curate 
than [ had been as a rich hospital-master. 

There was but one drawback—and a serious one it was—my wife’s continued 
illness, which terminated fatally, but uot until it had involved me in great ex- 
penses.” 

** But your living—you have not told this gentleman how you obtained it,” 
said Mr. Woodward. 

‘In avery strange manner. I saw in the newspaper, among a list of the 
new administration, the name of one with whom I had been intimate at schvol. 
We had been in the sa:ne forms together for several years, and though he was 
nobly burn, he had always shown a strong friendship for me. 1 resolved to 
write to him—to remind him of his old sehoolfellow—to congratulate him on 
his success as a politician, and to ask his interest in my behalf. I did so: I 
told him all the events of my life and my present poverty. 

1 received a kind answer from him by return of post: he had not forgotten 
me, nor our old schoolboy days, and should te happy to assist me if | could 
point out to him how it was to be done. 

I wrote him word that a small living in the gift of one of his colleagues was 
vacant, and begged hun to ask him to appoint me to it. 

I received a second letter begging me to dine with him at his private residence 
on acertain day. I went up, was introduced to the patron of the living, who 
made a third at the dinner-table. After the servants had retired, my friend 
*“‘drew me out.”’ [told all my adventures, excited the sympa hy of his col- 
league, and returned home with the presentation to the rectory i coveted in my 
pocket. I have my 200/ per annum, and am reconciled to my lot. I can give 
a friend a plain dinner and a glass of good ale, and pity the man who is too 
proud to come and dine with me.” 

‘* The curate,”’ said [, as we walked back, ‘is doubtless now fully aware 
of the value of a shilling after all his imprudences and consequent sutlerings.”’ 

‘Not in the least,’ replied Mr. Woodward, “aif he had but one shilling in 
his pocket, which I believe is often the case, and & poor man applied to hin for 
aid, he would give him ninepence of it. There is not a subscription got up in 
this neighbourhood that is not headed with the name of the Curate of Moss- 
bury.” 





FOOLS AND JESTERS ; 
With a reprint of Robert Armin'’s Nest of Ninnies. 1608 

Shakspeare Suciety. 

The initials J. P. C. affixed to an introduction to this tract, informs us that 
we are indebted to Mr. Collier for its resuscitatiun. The original, preserved in 
the Bodleian Library, was the only copy ot the work known to be extant; and 
we agree with the editor, that even had it been ‘of less value than it really 
possesses, as 4 Curious picture of manners towards the end of the reign of Eh- 
zabeth and the beginning of that of James I.” it was right to reprint it, ** in 
order to place it beyond the possibility of destruction.” Mr. Coll.er notices in 
anvther place the strange havoc that has been made by the lapse of time 
amongst the lighter literature of the Shakspearian age. “ By far the greater 
part of the ephemeral literature of that period has perished. It was not usually 
in a form calculated for preservation; and even where it assumed a more re- 
spectable aud permanent shape, as in the tract hereafier reprinted, it was so 
handed about from one reader to another, and so carclessly and unceremoniously 
treated by all readers, that it is almost a wonder that a single copy has descend- 
ed tous.” The tendency of the progress of civilization in general is to dimi- 
nih the destructive force of time, aud ensure all the; works of human genius 
or industry a protracted term of existence; but there seems no limit to our 
power of arresting the mortality of the monuments of letters. ‘The press con- 
tains an elixir of life; the lease of a bouk is renewable for ever ; just as the 
teri is expiring, and the last mouldering copy extant is abuut to drop from the 
shelf, and become as the lost decads of Livy, or books of Tacitus, a timely re- 
print snatches it from oblivion, and the aged quarto of the Bodleian beholds it- 
self, **in the sere and yellow leaf,” the father of ayoung progeny and line of 
representatives, in all the bloom of a new edition, and all the lustre of modern 
typography. The statutes of our collegiate libraries may insure their precious 
stores against the ravages of fire, and the vigilance of curators may protect 


Printed for the 


them from the hands of the spoiler ; but these are perilous securities for such 


Soine kind friends furnished me with a supply, which enabled me to | 


Not to the Cittie, she was there lately. 
Not to the Camp, that was too keene— 
No, ner to the Country, where seldom seen. 


‘She daines her a friendly eye; but of all into a Philosopker’s cell.” This 
| philosopher is named Sotto, and very properly, because he is ‘ta grambling 
| Sir, alwayes poking at fortune with his forefinger.” He possesses ‘a glass 
; prospective,’ in which he sees the follies of all men but himself, and he in- 
| vites the World to a peep into it, when the Nest of Ninnies passes in review 
| before her, Sotto giving tue history and adventures of each, and winding up 
; with moral applications, tending to show that there is no fully comuntted by 
| professed fuols that has not its parallel amongst those who think themselves 
| wise fellows. ‘The ninnies are real characters in some instances, and the au- 
| thor seems to have been an eye-witness of some of the absurd pranks and ad- 
| Veutures which he relates. Mr. Collier thinks it extremely probable that Armin 
| himself saw the remarkable scenes he describes at Edinburgh, in which King 
; James and the fool Jemy Camber were concerned. Jemy Camber ts described 
| in what Armin calls ‘* meeter;”’ and we were tempted to quote the lines as a 
| specunen of the sort of verse which probably suggested to his contemporary 
| Shakspeare the apt image of * a dry wheel grating on the axletree.” 

There are several anecdotes of Jack Oates, a capital specimen of the do- 
mestic fool, retained in the family of Sir Willian Hollis. We quote the follow- 
| ing as 4 curious instance of the apnoyances which families of that period sub- 
mitted to, for the sake of the coarse enjoyment which the exhibition of idiot 
pranks afforded them :— 

** Jack Oates could neuer abide the cooke, by reason that he would scald him 
outof the kitchen Upon a ume he had a great charge from his Lady to make 
her a quinee pie of purpose for Sir Williams owne eating, which the cooke en 
deuored to doe, and seut to Lincelne of purpose to the apothecaries for choyse 
quinces. Jack, being at this charge g.uen thougit to be even with the cooke, 
and waited the tune when this Pie was made. * * ‘The day drewon, and 
the gentiles were come, and ali was in a redinesse, and still Jack forgat not the 
pie, but stood faimtly sicke, aud refused his meate: the knight, sory that his 
vest dish fayled him, made no small account of his well fare, askte him, Jack, 
sayes hee, where lies thy paie! in my mouth, sayes hee (meaning, indeede, 
his mouth hung for the quince’ pie). A barber was sent for from a market 
towne hard by, who searcht his mouth, and could finde no cause of paine: but 
Sir William, thinking the foole wanted wit to tell bis griefe (though not wit to 
play the thiefe) had the barber depart, asking Jacke what he would eate? he 
sayd, nothing. What he would drinke! he sayd, nothing ; which made Sir 
Wilham doubt much uf his health, refusing his liquour when it was usually his 
practice, and the knight joyed in it too: askit hun if he would lie downe! still 
answering no, but would stand by the kitchen fire. The knight, that never 
came there but he did some exployte, forgetting that, led him by the hand (se 
much he made of him) and bad the cooke see he «wanted nothing. Jack, stand- 
lng still, groan’d and sayd, if he dyed, he would forgive all the world but the 
cooke. Hang, foole, (sayes the couke) | care not tor thee : die to-morrow if 
thou wilt, and so followed his business. They knockt to the dresser, and the 
dinner went up. Jack had asheepes eye in the oven : anone the second course 
came, the ple was drawne, set by, and among other backt meates was to be 
sent up; but, wanting sugar, stept aside to the spicerie to fetch it; and Jack, 
in the meantime, catcheth the pie and claps 1 under his coate, and so runs 
through the hail into the yard, where there was a broade morte : and, as he ran, 
the hot pie burned his belly. J, sayes Jack, are ye so hot, Sir Willies pie? Ile 
quence ye anone Sir Willies pie, sayes he; and straight, very subtilly, leaps 
into the moate up to the arm-pits, and there stood eating the pie. ‘The cooke 
comes in, misses the pie, withal misses Jack, cries out, ‘ihe pie ! Sir Williams 
ple was gone, the author of that feast was yone, and they all were undone. A 
hurly burly went through the house, and one comes aud whispers the lady with 
the newes: she tels Sir William how Jack Oates had stolen the pte. Jack was 
searcht for, and anon found in the moate. It was told the knight where the 
| foole was eating it. Gentlemen (quoth he) we are disfurnished of our feast ; 
for Jack, my foole, is in my moate, up to the arme-pits, eating of the pie. They 
laught, and ran to the windows to see the jest: then they might see Jack eate, 
the cooke call, the people hallow, but to no purpose Jack fed, and feeding 


burnt his mouth with hast, dipt the pie in the water to coole it. O! sayes the 
cooke, it is Sir William’s own pic, sirra. OU! sayes Jack hang thee and Sir 
Wiily too: Teare not ; itis mine now. Save Sir William some, sayes one ; 
save my lady some, sayes another. By James, not a bit, sayes Jack ; and eate 
up all, to the wonder of the beholders, who never knew hun eate so much before, 
but drink ten times more.’ 

The fondness of Henry VIII. for fools and jesters is well known ; but the 
memory of Will Somers has alone survived,and the editor suggests that he owes 
his fame rather to the uniform good-nature with which he employed his inflb 
ence over bluff Harry, than to his wit or folly. Armin records the following 





* Plato, in Timeus, reasons in nearly the same strain, and possibly suggested the 
argument of Kavetais. Piatu maiitaios that “the gif.ot prophecy velng ubove our 
reach, we must be out of our senses When we meddie with it, aud our prudence must 
be clouded either by sieep, or some disease, Oc lifted from its piace by some celestial 
rapture.” The allusion to disease aS @ State of Dody apt for the reception of propheuc 





greedily, (more to anger the cooke, than disapoint Sir William) ever as he | 


le 
curious display of Somer’s humour, at the expense ofa no less eminent person- 
age than Cardinal Wolsey :— 

‘Of a time appointed the king dined at Windsor in the chappel yard at Car- 
dinall Wolsey's, at the same time when he was building that admirable worke 
of his tombe : at whose gate stoode a number of poore people, to be serued with 
alms when dinner was done within; and, as Will passed by, they saluted him, 
taking him for a worthy personage, which pleased him. In he comes, and find- 
ing the king at dinner, and the cardinal! by attending, to disgrace him that he 
neuer loued, Harry, sayes hee, lend me ten pound. What to doe? saies the 
king. To pay three or foure of the cardinall’s creditors, quoth hee, to whua 
my word is past, and they are come now for the money. That thou shalt, Will, 
quoth hee. Creditors of mine? saies the cardinall: He give your grace my 
head if any man can justly aske mea penny. No! saies Will. Lend me tea 
pounds ; if | pay it not where thou owest it, Ile give thee twenty for it. De 
so, saies the king. That I will, my liege, saies the cardinall, though I know I 
owe none. With that he lends Willten pounds. Will goes to the gate, dis- 
tributes it to the poore, and brought the empty bag. There is thy bag againe, 
saies hee: thy creditors are satisfied, and my word out of danger. Who re- 
ceived? sayes the king; the brewer orthe baker? Neyther (Harry,) saice 
Will Sommers. But, cardinall, answer me one thing : to whom dost thou owe 
thy soulet To God, quoth hee. To whom thy wealth? To the poore, sayes 
nee. Take thy forfeit (Harry) sayes the foole ; open confession, open penance : 
nis head is thine, for to the poore at the gate I paid his debt, which hee yeelds 
is due: or if the stony heart will not yeeld it so, saue thy head by denying thy 
word, and lend it me: thou knowest [ am poore. and haue neyther wealth nor 
wit, and what thou lendest to the poore God will pay thee ten fold; he is my 
surety—arrest niim—‘or, by my troth, hang mee when I pay thee. The king 
laught at the jest, and so did the cardinall for a show, but it grieved him to jest 
away ten pound so: yet worse tricks than this Will Sommers serued him after, 
for indeede hee could never abide him, and the forfeiture of his head liked te 
haue beene payed, had he not poysoned himseife.” 

Mr. ‘Thomas, who has contributed some ingenious notes to the illustration of 
this tract, observes that this was probably the same fool who,congratulating the 
Cardinal upon receiving that dignity, expressed a wish that he might soon see 
him Pope. Why so? inquired the Cardinal. ‘ Marry,” replied he, ** St. Peter, 
who was a fisherman, instituted fasts, that fish might fetch a better price ; and 
since your Eminence was bred a butcher, you would, no doubt, order us to eat 
meat instead of fish, forthe sake of your trade.” Hits so severe at great 
churchmen and magnihcos, prove that the wit of Will Somers was of a singular- 
ly unworldly character. It is not often we read of a courtier so bitter with 
bishops, and so benevolent to beggarmen. We are disposed to except him 
from the Nest of Ninnies. 








BERRYER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL RECOL- 
LECT.ONS. 
From the last Edinburgh Review. 

Souvenirs de M. Berryer. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1839, 
Autobiographies may be divided into two classes ; those which interest prin- 
cipally as a history of the mind of the writer, and those which derive their 
chief value from the events which they relate, or the persons whom they de- 
scribe. ‘The first class require the union of several rare conditions. Few men 
know their own history. Few men know the fluctuating nature of their own 
character ;—how much it has varied from ten years to ten years, or even from 
yearto year; or what qualities it would exhibit in untried circumstances, or 
even on the recurrence of similar events. Few men attempt to distinguish 
between the original predispositions and the accidental influences which, some- 
times controlling and sometimes aggravating one another, together formed at 
any particular epoch their character for the time being. Suill fewer attempt to 
estimate the relative force of each ; and fewer still would succeed in such an 
attempt. ‘The conversations, the books, the examples, the pains and the p'ea- 
sures which constitute our education, exert an influence quite disproportioned 
to their apparent importance at the time when they vccurred. Such influen- 
ces operate long after their causes have been forgotten. ‘The effects of early 
education are confounded with natural predisposition, and tendencies implant- 
ed by nature are attributed to events which were merely the occasions 
en which they burst forth. The bulk of men think of their minds as they 
think of their bodies: they enjoy their strength and regret their weakness, 
they dwell with pleasure on the points in waich they are superior to others, and 
with pain on those in which they are inferior; bat they cannot account for the 
one or for the other. They know no more of the causes of their talents or of 
their morals, than they do of their beau y or their vigour. 

Again, among the few who have the power to relate their mental history, few 
indeed have the wish. Most men dread the imputation of egotism or vanity. 
Most men, too, are aware that a fuli narrative of their feelings, wishes, and 
habits, must frequently excite the disayprobation of areader, ** Each mind,” 
says Foster, ** has an interior apartment of its own, into which none but itself 
and the Divinity can enter. In this retired place the passions mingled and 
fluctuate in unknown agitations. ‘There, all the fantastic. and all the tragie 
shapes of imagination have a haunt where they can neither be invaded nor de- 
scried. There, the surrounding human beings, while quite unconscious of it, 
are made the subjects of deliberate thought, and any of the designs respect- 
ing them revolved im silence. ‘There, projects, convictions, vows, are confu- 
sedly scattered, and the records of past life are laid. ‘There, in solitary state, 
sits conscience, surrounded by her own thunders, which sometimes sleep, and 
sometimes roar, while the world does not know.”* 

Men are unwilling to reveal, even posthumously, the secret which a whole 
life has been employed in concealing. Even those who could bear to excite 
disapprobation would be afraid of ridicule, and perfect frankness is certain to 
be absurd. We do not believe that a really unreserved autobiography has ever 
been written. Rousseau's appears to approach most nearly to one. Almost 
every chapter tends to make the writer hateful, coutemptible, or ridiculous. 
And yet we now know that even the ‘Confessions’ are not to be depended 
upon. We now know that much has been concealed, and that much has beer 
positively invented. 

Under these circumstances, autobiographies of the first class are almost as 
rare as epic poems ; but those of the second class—those which amuse oF 
instruct as pictures of the events and the people among whom the writer lived 
—are amung the most abundant products of modern literature. 


It is remarkable, however, thac while soldiers, statesmen, diplomatists, men 
of letters, actors, artists, courtiers—in short, almost all classes who have some- 
thing to tell, and who have been accustomed to notoriety—h ave been anxious 
to relate their own story to the public, one body of active men, though ready 
enough to talk of others, have been almost uniformly silent as to themselves. 
With the exception of the beautiful fragments by Sir Samuel Romilly, and they 
belong rather to the former class of autobiographies, and of the work the title 
of which we have prefixed to this article, we scarcely recollect an instance im 
which a Lawyer, either British or foreign, has thought fit to be his own biogra- 
pher. And yet there are scarcely any persons the result of whose experience 
would be more instructive ; since there are none who obtain so close or so un- 
disturbed a view of human nature. In courts, in public assemblies, in busi- 
ness, in society, men are masked, and they generally believe that their success 
depends on their disguise. But few men think that anything is to be gained by 
deceiving their lawyer. He is not their rival, but their instrument. His skill 
is to extricate them from diiliculties where they know neither the amount of the 
danger nor the means of escape. He is to be the tool of their avarice or of 
their revenge. ‘They geunrally know that, in order to enable himto execute 
their purposes, they must stand naked before him; and even when they are ab- 
surd enough to attempt concealment, his experience will almost uniformly 
detect it. : ? 

But without further anticipation, we proceee to give a general view of M. 
Berrycr's memoirs. They belong to the second class of autobiographies — 
those in which the interest is fixed, not on the author, but onthe objects which 
surround him. M. Berryer’s professional life endured sixty-four years, from 
1774 to 1838 ; the most remarkable period in the history of France, perhaps in 
tie history of the world. It extended through the delusive calm of the unre- 
formed royalty, the brief attempt at constitutional monarchy under the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, the anarchy under the Legislative Assembly and the Cen- 
vention, the tyranny of the Directory, the restorative interval of the Consu- 
late, the glories and despotism of the Empire, the impotent reaction of the 
Restoration, and the intrigues and corruption of the kingdom of the French. 
The other institutions of the country were still more unstable than the govera- 
ment. M. Berryer found the Roman Catholic religion established with vast 
wealth and exclusive domination. It is now one among eeveral sects 
acknowledged and salaried by the state. During the interval its priests have 
veen despoiled, transported, and massacred ; every form of worship has beer 
abolished ; and it depended on one man whether France should be Protestant 
or Catholic. All the laws regulating the nature, the enjoyment, the exchange, 
and the devolution of real and personal property—the laws of marriage, of di- 
vorces of legitimacy, of adoption, and of mheritance—the franchise, and privi- 
leges of individuals, and of bodies politic—in short, all the rights of persons 
and of things, while M. Berryer was engaged in enforcing them, were altered, 
abolished, restored, and amended, by a legislation so transitory as really to de- 
serve to be called, as he has called it, ephemeral. The criminal law was equal- 
ly fluctuating. New crimes, new modes of trial, new rules of evidence, new 
tribunals, and new punishments, were invented, repealed, renewed, and mods. 
fied, as it suited the convemience of a party, a faction, oran individual As 





impulse, is the gerin of the mesmeric system and its ep'leptic soothsayers. 








* Foster’s Essays, p. 4l. 
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milar fate befel! the law of procedure. Within two years from the meeting 
of the first National Assembly, not a court in which M. Berryer had practised 
during the first fifteen years of his professional life, was in existence. Soon 
afterwards, the order of which he was a member was abolished, and the law 
ceased to be a profession. For some years again there was no standard of va- 
lue. To use, or even to possess metallic money, was a capital crime, and the 
only legal tender, the assignant, sank to about one four-hundredth part of its 
nominal value. The seller of a commodity was no longer allowed to fix its 
price. The price was to be determined by a committee, with reference to the 


ability of purchasers, whether the dealer could afford to sell atthat price or | 


not. To discontinue, or even to diminish any accustomed trade, was to incur 
the crime of being ** suspected ;”” and to be suspected was to be imprisoned ; 
to be imprisoned was at one period to be massacred, aud at another to be guillo- 
tined. 

The picture of asociety subjected to such influences would be most valuable, 
and no one had betier opportunity of drawing than M. Berryer He had for 
materials not only his own experience, but that of his clients, and of clients ta- 
ken from every class of society. 

His recollections, as might be expected from a writer of his advanced age, 
seem to be more vivid as they recede towards the past. His first consultation 
in the dressing-room of the Duchess of Mazarin, where the aristocratic beauty, 
surrounded by her maids, and going through the details of her complicated 
toilette, listened to the conference between the timid junior and Gerbier, the 
leader of the bar ; his first pleading in the Grand Chamber of the Parliament 
of Paris, its vaulted roof dimly illumined at a seven o'clock sitting on a winter's 
morning, and the profound silence of the court, which awed him until he faint- 
ed ; his first negotiation in the moated chateau of a feudal magistrate, while 
his client was concealed in the avenue ;—all these scenes are dwelt upon with 
a minuteness of detail, and brijliancy of colouring, which gradually disappear as 
he approaches the modern part of his narrative. Of this, however, we do 1ot 
complain. Equality is not picturesque : a society in which it prevails may per- 


haps be good to live in, butcan seldom be good to describe ; and we shall | 


imitate our author in drawing our materials rather from the eighteenth century, 
than from the nineteenth. 

M. Berryer was born in the year 1757 at St Ménéhould in Champagne, a 
small town of 3000 inhabitants, which seems to have been a nest of lawyers, 
since it contained nine ditlerent courts, and all the accessories of avocats, no- 
tawes, procureurs, and grefiers. in September 1774 he commenced his legal 
studies in the office of asolicitor to the Parliament de Paris, which then ex- 
tended its jurisdiction over the greater part of France. The state of the law 
was such as might have been expected in a system created, not by statesmen, 
but by lawyers. ‘The forms of procedure,” says M. Berryer, ‘* were operose 
and intricate, and to prolong and complicate their entanglement was the busi- 
ness and the pride of the practitioner. Many suits were eterual; they de- 
scended from the solicitor who commenced them to his successors, or rather to 
generations of successors, as the property—the patrimony of the office." The 
number of persons supported by this legal property was enormous. The Grand 
Chatelet, an inferior court having jurisdiction only overa part of Pars, gave 
occupation to nearly 300 attorneys. 

M. Berryer was admitted to the bar in 1778. One of the first transactions 
in which he was engaged is so striking an instance of the pride and the despo- 
tism of the aristocracy of France, as it then was, that we shall relate it at some 
length. 


: 
M. du B———,, a man of considerable fortune, was a member of the pro- | 
In 1771, when the parliaments were exiled | 
by Louis XV., he retired to Holland, leaving his affairs under the manage- | 


vincial parliament of Normandy 


ment of his wife, who, together with his son, a young man of twenty-two, re- 
sided in one of the country mansions of the family, a few leagues from Rouen 
In that reign, and in that country, to be out of favour with the government 
was almost an exclusion from society. Neither neighbours, frends, nor even 
relations, visited the chdteau, and the young man, solitary and unemployed, 
fell in love with his mother’s maid. 
general powers of acting for her husb: nd were supposed to enable her to give 
the father’s assent, and the marriage took place in the chapel of the chateau 
Two children were born, when, in 1774, the parliaments were recalled, and M 


du B——— returned. His daughter-in-law and her children fled before him 
and took refuge in England. ‘The son, now in his twenty-sixth year remained 
M. du B——— required him to take proceedings to annul the marriage ; and 


on his refusal obtained a lettre de cachet, under which he was confined in the 
prison of Saint Yon. The father visited him in his cell on the second floor of 
one of the towers. What passed between them is not known; but the result 


of the interview was, that as the father was descending the staircase, the son | 


threw himself from the window, and was found by the father on the pavement 
of the court, with a fractured limb and a concussion of the brain. It does not 
appear that the father was softened, but the government was induced, by the 
horror of the catastrophe which its interference had occasioned, to revoke the 
lettre de cachet. Theson, at liberty, but a cripple for life, fled to join his wife 
and children in England. In London, however, they must all have starved, 
or have had recourse to parish relief, unless a M. Tubeuf, a French jeweller 
established in England, had supported them. M. Tubeuf'’s advances for this 
purpose amounted during four years to about £1200. ‘They were made at the 
request of the mother, and with the knowledge of the father, but without his 
express authority. M. Tubeuf returned to France, demanded repayment from 
the father, was refused, commenced a suit against him in the Parliament ot 
Paris, and engaged M_ Berryer as his council. The first step was to obtain an 
order for the examination of M. du B——— on interrogatories—an order 
which was made, as of course, withort notice to the party to be examined 
Armed. gyith this order M. Berryer and M. Tubeuf travelled to the chdteau of 
the mayisirate. When they entered its long avenue the carriage with M 
Tubeuf was left concealed by the trees, and M. Derryer proceeded on foot 
The first person whom he saw was Madame du B— But such was the 
awe inspired by the domestic despot, that she would not venture even to hint 
to her husband the object of M. Berrver’s mission. He was forced, therefore, 
to explain it him<e!f, and to communicate to M. du B——— the astonishing 
fact that MM. de Paris, his brethren, had subjected him to a public examina- 
tion. The result, however, was, that the fear of an open discussion prevailed, 
where justice, compassion, and natural affection had al! been powerless. M. 
Tubeuf was sent fur, and before they recrossed tLe drawbridge all had 
arranged. Sixty years afterwards M. Berryer again visited Rouen as an ad- 
vocate, and the matier was iting in aristocratic 
pride. The chateay d the family of B——— had long disappeared. M. 
Berryer interested his audience by a narrative of which he was probably the 
only depository ; and urge 
try with equal success. 

As a further illustration of the morals of the old régime, we shall introduce 
in this place the notice of a more important cause of M. Berryer’s, though it 
terminated at a later period of his career—that of Madame de Pestre de Se- 
neffe. When the events which we have to relate commenced she was 
fifty and sixty years old, and resided at Brussels, a 
and a still more numerous progeny of grandchildren ; enjoying a high reputa- 
tion for virtue and morals, and a very large jointure derived from property 
Belgium and France. Ata suyper in the palace of the Prince de Soubise, a 
set of Parisian fashionables re-olved that one of them shon!d prox 





be en 


again a family contest origir 


i them to crown his second apperrance in their coun- 


between 


widow with seven childre 


eed to Brus- 


sels and marry the opulent widow. The necessary funds were s hed by a 
contribution, and the choice of the emis ary was left to chance Ihe lot fell 
upon the Comte de Wargemont, a manof high family and of considerable pro- 
perty heavily encumbered. On his arriva! at Brussels he introduced himself to 
Madame de Pestre, and secured the services of her maid and of her confessor 
The maid concealed him one evening in her mistress’s bed-room In the mid- 
die of the night he ssowed himself. Madame de Pestre called for assistance 
This was the signal for th ippearance of the maid, who urged on her mistress 
the danger to her reputation of an éc/at, and proposed that the advice of the 
confessor should be taken. ‘The Count protested that his indiscretion had 
been forced on him by the violence of his passion ; and the confessor recom- 
mended that all scanda! should be avoided by an immediate marriage. My, 
dame de Pestre was weak enouchtoconsent ; but as she yielded, not to love, 


Brussels, 
yect to the laws of Flanders, that 


herto enter France, that she shou'd 


but tu fear, she insisted that the marriage should take place in 
she and all her estates should continue s 

husband should have no power tu require 
continue absolute mistress of her preperty, and that the only benefit derived 


the Count should be a life income of 20,000 francs, and 100,000 franes as ca 
pital. The marriage on these terms took place in February 1776. The hus- 
band almost immediately quitted his wife, and in June wrote to ask her whe- 
ther she could suppose that he had any motive for marrying an old woman ex- 


ul 
nad ; " 
rwards he 
and to force her to 
His attempts to excute these threats produced a compromise, 


cept his full command of her fortune. A few days aft 
her that he intended to seize all her property in France, 
join him there. 


in pursuance of which a divorce a mensa et toro, in as instituted by the hus- 


band, was pronounced by the ecclesiastical ti bunal of Mechlin; and the Count. 
in exchange for all his claims under the marriage or the settlement, received 
350,000 francs and an annuity of 10.000 more The 359,000 franes, however, 
were soon spent, and the Count renewed his legal warfare. He attempted to 


set aside the divorce, succeeded m getting possession of the French estates, 
and kept Up 4 never-ending litigation respecting those m be giun Madame 
de Pestre died, worn out with care and vexation. The annexation of Belgium 
rendered the whol property of her children subject to the risdiction of the 
French laws, and the Count the remainder of his life in prosecuti 

them from tribunal! to tribunal. M. Berrver was counsel for Madame d 


spent 
pen 


Pestre and for her descendants; and he dwells upon his exertions in their | 


The mother’s consent was obtained ; her | 


informed ' 


She Alvion. 
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, cause as one of the most arduous, and of the most brilliant parts of his profes- 


sional career. They procured him on one occasion a curious testimony of ad- 
miration. M.de Wargemont was dead, and his sister, Madame de Querrieux, 
had succeeded to some of his claims, and apparently tosome of his litigious- 
ness. As her brother's representative, she prosecuted an appeal against the 
Pestre family. An elderly lady sat behind M. Berryer while he conducted 
the defence. She was observed to listen with great emotion, and, as soon as 
he sat down, pressed him to accept, as a mark of her admiration, a ring made 
of the hair of her youth. 

The episode of Madame de Pestre has led us to anticipate a portion of M. 
Berryer’s history. Nature had given him the bodily qualifications most use- 
ful to an advocate, a fine voice, and health independent of exercise. In the 
strict discipline of a procureur’s office, where the hours of business, with a few 

' minutes’ interval for breakfast and an hour for dinner, lasted from between six 
and seven in the morning till nine at night, he acquired intrepid diligence and 
‘the love of a sedentary life. He was stimulated too, as he tells us, by the 
splendid pecuniary rewards of the profession He saw Gerbier receiving 300,- 
| 000 francs for a single cause, and Duvaudier’s exertions in securing a j inture, 
paid by an equipage and an annuity of 4000 francs for its support. He began 
early to emancipate himself from the procureur’s, by obtaining a set of clients 
of his own. He succeeded first in becoming counsel to the eminent merchants 
constituting the India Company, in a cause which lasted many years; then in 
obtaining the conduct of aclaim depending on an ancient pedigree, which ap- 
pears to have remained undisposed of for more than twenty years; and last- 
ly, in obtaing as his clients the two great ecclesiastical chapters of Brioude 
and Bourges. His marriage in January 1789 with Mademoiselle Gourneau, 
whose father, as Procureur aux Conseils, had for his clients the chicf bankers 
aud merchants of Paris, placed him at once in possession of the first mercan- 
| tile practice. ‘The heads of the great houses became his clients and his 
friends ; and we may judge of the extent of litigation in which they were en- 
gaged, when we are told that one ef them, M. Magon de la Balue, paid him a 
daily visit. 

It does not appear that, when he married, he was aware that a time was ap- 
| approaching when the bravest man might wish to have no safety to provide for 
but his own. He had, indeed, been somewhat surprised, but not disquieted, 
| by the anti-monarchial spirit of the press, and had felt some alarm at the op 
position of the parliaments to the court ; but his fears did not exceed a vague 
uneasiness. He does not appear, indeed, to be more of a statesman than the 
Carlist deputy, his son. The extent of his political sagacity may be estimated 
by the three causes, to which even now, after fifty years’ experience, he assigns 
the Revolution ;—name'y, financial difficulties, which he thinks might have 
been got out of by economy; the contest between the parliaments and the 
crown ; and the reduction of a portion of the household troops. 

His fears, however, were soon to be awakened. On the evening of Sunday, 
the 12th of July, he was returning with his young wife from a country holiday 
—that day was, in fact, the last but one of the monarchy—but so little were 
they aware of the real nature of the events which had disturbed the previous 
weeks, that they felt, as he tells us, perfect security. But at the Barriere du 
Trone, they heard of the sanguinary conflict between the Royal Allemand and 
the procession carrying the busts of Orleans and Necker; and as they passed 
the paper manufactory of Réveillon they saw the gates guarded by soldiery, 
| and were told that behind them lay the bodies of those who had perished in the 
attack on the building. ‘Two mornings after,* M. Berryer was roused from his 
bed by the tocsin ; he was summoned, by what authority he does not know,:to 
a meeting of the inhabitants of his parish, in the church of St. Mery. He fouud 
there crowds as ignorant of the cause of their assembling as himself. For 
| hours they wandered, without an object, up and down the aisles of the church. 
' At length some persons talked of organizing the parish as a municipal body. 
M. Berryer suggested the means to those about him—they carried him to the 
pulpit, and thence he proposed his plan, which was to divide the parish into 
quarters, or, as we should call them, wards; the inhabitants of each ward 
grouping themselves round a particular pillar ; and then, that each ward should 
present a list of six persons, to constitute the bureau or common council of the 
| parish—one being the president, and another the secretary His plan was 
adopted by acclamation; he refused the office of president, but accepted that 
of secretary. ‘The bureau was elected, and directed to provide for the civil and 
military organization of the parish. 

In the evening the bureau assembled ; M. 
his duties as secretary ; 


Berryer was quietly engaged in 
it was hot, and the windows were open, when some 
pikes bearing bloody heads were thrust in, and they were told that one was that 
of De Launay, and that the iothers were those of the Swiss massacred within 
the Bastile. This horrible incident influenced permanently the fortunes of M. 
Berryer. With his talents and his advantages, it was obvious that the highest 
professional honours were within his grasp. His advance had been checked by 
no difficulties, and, till then, seemed to be attended by no dangers. But the 
14th of July dispelled his dream of safety. He saw the time coming when the 
servants of the public might have to choose between death and crime. He 
doubted how he might stand the trial, and he felt certain that no reward was 
worth the risk. He resolved therefore, and he kept his resolution, to remain 
for life in a private station. His companions at the bar acted ditferently 
| Some perished for their virtues, some for their crimes, and some obtained and 
kept the most elevated civil dignitics. But it was in vain that they pressed 
him to accompany them to theirrise. He preserved his conscience, and per- 
haps his life, by the sacrifice of his ambition. 

He soon found, however, that the humbler path of an advocate had its diffi- 
culties and its dangers. The order to which he belonged was abolished ; in its 
room were substituted défenseurs officieux—a function which every one, what- 
ever were his previous employments or his previous ignorance, was allowed to 
exercise. 


The great objects of his veneration, the Parliaments, which, with a 
| Strange miscouception of history, he describes as the supporters of pure monar- 
chy, shared the fate of the bar. New tribunals were erected in their room,with 
inferior powers and a more limited jurisdiction, The greater part of the old 
bar refused to plead them; and the character of the new judges, generally se- 
lected from among fierce political partizans, accounts for their refusal. As an 
illustration of their judicial conduct, M. Berryer relates the history of a cause 


tried before the Trisun es Minimes, one of the new metropolitan courts,over | 
which M, Le Roy Sermaisey%a.Miolent democrat, presided. The parties were | 


tu @@illagers from Montredit the matter in dispute a small estate. The 
| pltuntuf rested his claim on a dé@tl of conveyance,which appeared on inspection 
} to bave nothing to do with thesproperty ; the defendant's case depended on un 
interrupted possession. “H long,’ said M. Le Roy Sermaise, ** has thts 
possession lasted! ‘ Why, Brizen presideut,’ replied the peasant, ‘ it must 
be at least eighty or ninety yéars, taking in my great-grandlather, my grand- 
father, my father, and myself.’ ‘ Then, replied the judge, ‘ you ought to be 
| Satished ; every onein his turn—yours has lasted 
—now let your poor neighbour have his.’ it must be addded that the new de 
fenseurs officieux, untrained 1u the conventional hostility of the bar, sometimes 
resented opposit 


long enongh in ail conscience 


on as a personal injury; aad no one could tell, ingsuch times, 
what migat be the consequence of mnaking an enemy of the most insignificant 
or the most worthless individual. On one occasion, M. Berryer had the mis 
fortune of being opposed to Colfiolal, afterwards the sanguinary vice-president 
of the revolutionary tribunal; and he tells us that, after he had heard that 
Cotfinhal had threatened to punish him, he shuddered with terror whenever t 
threat returned to his méemory—and with great reason, for Coffinhal might 
have said with Casar, that it was much less trouble to him to destroy than to 
menace 

But these were preludes. Monarchical government was destroyed by the in- 
surrection of the 10th August 1792; republican government that o] the 2 
June 1793. The strange sort of rule arose, which, for want of a more detinite 
word, has been called the * Reign of Terror ;’’—a mixture of anarchy and des- 
potisn, of democracy, oligarchy, and tyranny, which combined ali the worst 
taults of all the worst imstitutions . 
os, the C 


‘Two powers strove for mastery in this cha- 
ynvention, and the Commune or municipal couueil of Paris, and each 
of these was subdivided into hostile factions. In all of them the objects of the 
leaders were power and safety ; and in all of them the object of the subordinate 
members was safety. All joined in the endeavour to etject their purposes by 
the means resorted to in what has been called the state of nature ;—by the de- 
struction or intimidation of those whose power or whose safety they thought in- 
consistent with their own. The ordinary instruments employed by each party 
ere the doe des suspects,the revolutionary committees,and the revolutionary tribu- 
nal, The extraordinary instrument was the armed population of Paris,consisting 

the National Guards,furnished by the forty-eight sections into which Paris was 

ivided ;—a force generally called, in the histories of the times, by the some- 
wiat puzzling name of ** the Sections.’’ ‘The whole body,if it could have been 
( ected, emounted to above 80,000 men, some provide d with guns, but many 
Miore with pikes ; their principal arms consisted of some pieces ol 
tached to each section 


truillery at- 


, ‘Lhe forty-eight revolutionary committees of Paris were appointed by the 
Inhabitants of the forty-eight sections, voting by universal suflrage. Their 
duly which they received a regular pay, was to enquire Into ill conduct 
wiite it affect the public safety, to give certificates of crrisr that is to 
say, O ichment to the Revolution—aud to order the arrest of ail snspected 
pt rsons 

The lor de suspects declared guilty of being suspec ted, and therefore subject 


J 
to arrest, four principal classes :—1. All those who, by their connexions, their 


* M. Berryer's recollection has misled him as to these dates. He supposes the storm- 
ing of the Bastile to have taken piace on the Monday, and therefore that Sunday was 
the 13th. But in fact sunday was the 12th, and a day intervened between the riot of 
that day and the insurrection of the Mth. 








conversation, their writings, or their conduct,appeared to be opposed to liberty. 
2. All those who could prove their means of living, and of performing their ci- 
vil duties. 3. All those who had been refused certificates of civisme. 4. All 
persons of noble birth, and all relations of emigrants, unless they could prove 
their ardent devotion to the Revolution. 

The revolutionary tribunal was a criminal court of equity ; a court for the 
punishment of those who were unpunishable by law. It is a strong proof of 
the little progress which France has made towards real liberty, that M. Berryer 
approves of the principle of such an institution, and recommends its adoption as 
a restraint on the press ° 

It consisted of a public accuser, judges and jurymen, all nominated by the 
Convention, restrained by no forin of procedure or rules of evidence, and au- 
thorized, on an application from the Convention, or from one of its two com- 
mittees of sureté générale and salut public, to judge all conspirators and oppo- 
sers of the Revolution; and all those whose conduct or whose expression of 
opinion had a tendency to mislead the people. At first evidence was required, 
and the accused were allowed defenders; but as the trials increased in number, 
those forms were found inconvenient ; and, after all, they were mere forms, for 
the business of the tribunal was not to try but to condemn. They were there- 
fore abolished, and the tribunal was required to decide without hearing any 
witnesses, if there were grounds, material or moral, (such were the words of 
the decree,) for believing the accused to be an enemy tothe people. 

Lists were kept ready of persons accused, others of persons condemned,with 
the names left in blank Every evening the list of the accused was prepared 
by Fouquier-Tinville, the public accuser, settled by the comité de salut public 
of the Convention, and sent round to the prisons ; those named in it were taken 
to the Conciergerie ; the next morning they were before their judges, and be- 
fore the evening they had suffered. That there were grounds, material or mo- 
ral, for conviction, was always assumed; no witnesses were examined ; and 
the trial, if it could be called one,was generally merely identifying the prisoner 
with one of the names on the list of persons accused. Even this might be dis- 
| peused with. When, as it sometimes happened, prisoners were brought to the 
bar whose names, in the hurry of business, had been left out of the list, the 
only result was that the public accuser immediately supplied the omission ; 
and thus, in three minutes, a man might be indicted, tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced, and an hour after executed. 

As the Convention possessed the power of appointing and removing the 
members of the revolutionary tribunal, and of selecting its victims, it -was,while 
its orders were obeyed, despotic in Paris ; aad when two committees of the 
Convention, that of salut public and sureté genérale, could send before the tri- 
bunal—that is to say, could send to deati—gny members of the Convention, 
the two committees became despotic in the Convention —[To be Continued. } 











ISRAELITISH ORIGIN OF THE MODERN NATIONS 
OF EUROPE. 

Lectures on Ancient Israel, and the Israclitish Origin of the Modern Nations 
of Europe. By J. Wilson. 12mo, pp. 336. Cheltenham, Mimpriss ; 
London, Nisbet. 
This is one of the strange bouks which appear to puzzle and confound the 

critic. He finds learning and research, and talent and obliquity of ideas, and 

right and wrong, so curiously blended, that he hardly knows whether to treat 
the matter seriously or the reverse. Mr. Wilsonis an enthusiast in his views, 
and very paradoxical in some of his opinions. We are not sure whether he 
inakes out that the Saxons are the genuine Jews who, according to prophecy, 
are to go up and possess the Holy Land; but, at any rate, he seems to argue, 
from the beauty of the race, that they are the descendants of the lost tribes of 

Israel, the beauty of some of whom was always referred to, and who, inter- 

mixing with the Gentile nations among which they were dispersed, became the 

fathers of this beautiful progeny. 

‘In speaking (he says) of the chosen people of God, it is proper that we 
discriminate clearly between the two houses, generally distinguished by the 
names Ephraim, or Israel, or the house of Isaac, for the ten tribes; and Ju- 
dah, or the Jews, for the two tribes that remained with the family of David. 
Sometimes, indeed, the latter house is also called the house of Israel; and 
then the ten tribes are called all Israel, or the whole house of Israel, as in 
Ezek. xxxvii. 16, and also before that, in verse 11, and in various other parts 
of his prophecy. ‘This distinction between the two honses seems to have been 
made very early. David reigned six years and a half in Hebron, over the 
house of Judah, before he reigned the thirty-three years, im Jerusalem, over 
Israel and Judah (2 Sam. v. 5;) Solomon, his son, reigned forty years. Seven- 
ty-three years, in all, the house of Israel remained entire; when another, and 
more permanent, separation took place—a breach which hath not hitherto been 
healed. Upon the death of Solomon, when the tribes met together for the ae- 
knowledgment of his son Rehoboam as king, they presented, as it were, a 
billof rights, requesting that their burdens should be lessened. This he ulti- 
; mately refused, threatening them with still heavier oppression, and a more 
severe rule than they had been visited with by his father (1 Kings xii. 16 :) 
‘So when a// Israel saw that the king hearkened not unto them, the people 
answered the king, saying— 

What portion have we in David ! 

Neither have we inheritance in the son of Jesse. 
To your tents, O Israel! 

Now see to thine own house, David. 

So Israel departed unto their tents: but as for the children of Israel which 
dwelt in the cities of Judah, Rehoboam reigned over them.’ He afterwards 
atternpted to raise tribute from all Israel, without their consent ; but al/ Israel 
stoned Adonijah, who was over the tribute ; and Rehoboam himself was glad 
to get up into his chariot, and flee to Jerusalem. ‘So Israel revelled against 
the house of David unto this day.’ * * . We should never for- 
| get that the house of Israel, which was taken away captive or utherwise dis- 
| persed by the Assyrian, was that which is called the ‘whole house of Israel,’ 
|or ‘all Israel ;’ and this, both in the historical and prophetical parts of Serip- 
ture,—both at the time they separated from Judah, and also after they had 
| been taken captive by the Assyrian into the north country. They are of the 
} Lord's peculiar treasure, not merely as one piece of money, but the whole ten. 
| They are of the sheep of God's pasiure, not merely as one of the hundred, 
| but the ninety-and-nine, who had wandered into the wilderness ‘They are of 
the family of our Father in heaven, the God of Abrahain, not merely the 
younger son, but even the first-born; for thus He hith said: ‘I am a Father 
o Israel; and Ephraim is my first-born.’ Many, overlooking the case of Is- 
racl, have fixed tueir eye exclusively upon the people called Jews, as if all that 

said in Scripture about Israel were fulfilled in them; and as if their return 

I f those glorious descriptions given in 





Praahyy +} rsa 1 
from Babylon was the grand fulfilment of 


the prophets respecting the perfectly peaceable und permanent re-settlement 
in the land of * all the house of Israel,’ after their old estate—the Lord doing 
even better for tvem than at their beginnings. ‘The restoration of even the 
Jews from Babylon was only partial, and, as it were, but a pledge of what is 
hereafter to take place with regard to both Judah and Israel. The great body 
of the people seem to have remained in the Jand of the enemy.” 

And from the enemy and them descended the races to which Mr. Wilson 
looks forthe fulfilment of the prophecies. After enumerating the invasions 
which have swept over the Holy Land, he proceeds :— 4 

“Ttis remarkable, that although all these nations have in their turn trod Je- 
rusalem under foot, and have in al! directions swept over the land to further 
conqu sts, yet none of them have, in truth, enjoyed the land; and it is as re- 
markable, that the only kingdom of Jerusalem which has been at all set up 
since the expulsion of the Jews, is that of the Franks, at the time of the cru- 
sades,—the only enterprise in which all the western nations ever fully united 
The land, however, was not then prepared for Israel; nor were they prepared 
for it: and their wisdom now will be to wait their Lord's return. This, it 
seems, many of the people will not do. ‘They will again wilfully go up to take 
“when the king of the north will come up to contend with them for 
this throne of universal sovereignty ; and will seek to make a prey of them 
when they are there gathered with their treasures out of many countries 
(Ezek. xxxviii) By its being said, in Daniel x1. 45, that ‘he shall plant the 
tabernacles of his palaces between the seas in the glorious holy mountain,’ It 
would seem that he will have perceived the eligibility of that land, as so beau- 
tifully seated between the seas, and as supplying such facilities for building ; 
and wil! be making preparations for the erecting there a splendid metropolis for 
the immense emprre he shall then have acquired ; as having swept away the 
Turk, and overthrown the king of the south, and united Persia, Ethiopia, and 
Libya, with his many bands fromthe north quarters. But, as has been ce- 
scribed by so many of the prophets of Israel, ‘he shall come to his eud, and 
The land shall be kept for the people to whom it was 
promise d in the days of old, and who have been ever in training to become a 
! The promise of the land toa peculiar 
people, is o.e of the first and surest things with which we are made acquaint- 
ed in the Se ptures of truth.” 

** One (he continues) of the | rincipal means of improving a roce 


possession +4 


none shall help him.’ 


nation of kings and priests unto God. 


, as well as 


of enlarging its sympathy, 1s its being given, toa certain extent, to intermingle 

And the connexion of the chosen race with the three grand 
kind is rather remarkable. ‘The first three generations, by both 
the father and the mother’s side, were entirely of the race of Shem, but afier 
this their connexion with the descendants of Ham seems to have been very in 
mate, and that.as to both the houses of Israel,—Joseph having married in 
Egypt, and Judah took to him a Canaanitess; and such also seems to have 
been Tainar, the mother of Phares and Zara, A wholesome restriction was 


with other races 
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ut upon this intercourse ; but still it seems to have gone forward, and must 
| et had a considerable influence wpon the see, —~obalaee that strength of do- 
mestic affection, for which the descendants of Ham are remarkable, to the su- 
perior intellectual and moral constitution possessed by the original stock. After 
this sojourn among the descendants of Ham, they were, as we shall see, led 
out among the more vigorous Japhetic race, in the north country, to have the 
needful energy given to that intellectual power, and those sentiments and af- 
fections, which they previously were given to possess. It js a fact now abun- 
dantly ascertained, not only as to the inferior animals, with regard to which 
the principle has been long acted upon, but also it is true with regard to the 
human race,—that the dispositions and attainments of the parents have in 
many cases, a most Important influence upon the capacity and habits of the off- 
spring. ‘The laws which regulate this influence are not yet clearly defined ; 
but there can be no doubt as to the general principle—a principle implied, in- 
deed, in the very first truths of our religion, in which the moral and _intellec- 
tual constitution of man is recognised as having been grievously injured by 
the fall of our first father, Adam. 1 
pacity and special divine grace, when we speak of the influence of parents 
upon their children previous to birth. It is of the natural capacity and dispo- 
sition of which we speak ; and subordinate although this be to the other, yet 
still it is Of vast importance, both as to tie happiness of the individual, and his 
usefulness to society. Even where the children are of the same parent, there 
is often a striking coincidence between the varying disposition of the parent 
and the permanent disposition given to his diferent offspring. ‘Thus Ishmael, 
born to Abrakam after his conflict with the kings in the valley of Shaveh, has 
given birth toa race delighting in war; whilst Isaac, born to Abraham in his 


ed, except in one grand instance, much of that subdued and pious character of 
mind which might have been expected. And if, as some have supposed, the 
Brahmins be the descendants of Abraham by Keturah, they do remarkably 
manifest that self possession and willinguess to sacrifice the affections, through 
religious motives, which were so conspicuous in Abraham, at the time of his 
offering up his sun Isaac upon the altar. In them the principle has been ill ap- 
plied; but as to the natural feeling, it may be regarded as the same. Even 
physical beauty and strength were not unattended to in the choice of the pro- 
genitors of the chosen race. The health both of Abraham and of Sarah ap- 
pears to have been sound. The various journeys of Abraham, and the multi- 
farious duties to which he had to attend, must have required a strong physical 
constitution, and may also have tended to increase it. His agility is remarked, 
as in the case of entertaining the angels, and the successful pursuit of the cap- 
tors of his kinsman Lot. The beauty of Sarah, the wife of Abraham, and of 
Rebekah, the beloved wife of Isaac, and of Rachel, the best beloved wife of 
Jacob, is very particularly and repeatedly noticed. And we find, as in the case 
of Joseph, of whom the multitudinous seed was to come, that this beauty was 
not lost to the children of these mothers of Israel. From many parts of the 
Scripture we learn, that the daughters of Israel] were fair and comely: and 
even with regard to the children of Judah, whose beauty is not so much spoken 
of as is that of Joseph, much is recorded. The means taken to preserve 
health of body, and to season, strengthen, and attune the physical powers, 
were indeed remarkably adapted for the purpeses intended, and did certainly 
argue a full knowledge of the natural laws, in the guide and lawgiver of Is- 
rael. ‘These, however, we do not now dwell upon: if persunal beauty and 
bodily activity and strength were attended to in the choice of the fathers and 
mothers of this peeuliar people, much more may we expect that attention 
should be paid to their minds—to the improvement and invigorating of their 
moral and intellectual constitution. . ? ~ 

“When the great restoration of Israel is referred to in prophecy, let it be 
again remembered, it is Israel, or Ephraim, that is chiefly spoken of: it is that 
house of Israel which has been accounted lost, that is ever brought to remem- 
brance. Jerusalem and her daughters shall not return, until they return in the 
midst of Samaria and her daughters ; and also, it would seem, amid the child- 
ren of Lot: and not by her own covenant, which she has broken, shall Judah 
be given possession of the land; but in the right of the one seed, Christ, the 
true First-born, their crucified Messiah, upon whom they shall look, and mourn 
their unbelief and ingratitude. Then shal! they also acknowle dge that God has 
indeed been a Father to Israel, and that Ephraiin is his first-born, in whose reli- 
gious privileges, as well as temporal blessings, they shall be glad to participate. 
‘Then shall the children of Judah walk with the house of Israel, and they shall 
come together out of the land of the north, to the land that the Lord had given 
unto the fathers, in the name of the promised Messiah. This grand gathering 
together will, it would seein, take place in the north, and chiefly in the north- 
west.” 

Mr. Wilson goes on to prove that the Saxons are the chosen people, the issue 
of the ten tribes, who were first located on the Kuban, north of the Euxine, 
“*in the neighbourhood of which there are other places whose names argue a 
Hebrew origin. They stretch from the Kuban northward to an immense dis- 
tance ; and the direction they take seems clearly to indicate that the people 
who there deposited their dead proceeded not eastward, towards Siberia, aleng 
the back of the Caspian sea, but, with the usual tide of emigration, westward, 
along the back of the Euxine. Here, in addition to the high heaps already 
noticed, we have way-marks sufficiently legible. ‘The names of all the great 
rivers in this neighbourhood seem to refer to the Jordan, as being the original 
seat of the people, who, before the great migration of nations westward, inha- 


bited the country north of the Euxine, between the Don and the Danube. The 
name Jordan means the river Dan, or, as some would have it, Eden. It was 


natural that the children of Israel, having that as their principal, their almost 
only river of any importance, should remember it in connexion with any great 
river along the banks of which they might be located. It would come to be a 
common name for rivers. Thus, proceediag westward from the Don, we have 
the Danez, flowing into the Don itself; further, in the same direction, we have 
the Danieper, coniractedly Dnieper ; still further westward, we meet with the 
Daniester, or Dniester ; and southward from thence, and flowing from the far 
west, we have the Danube, or Danau,—which, | have heard, the Germans un- 
derstand to mean the river Noah; as if the people who gave it this name had, 
after bearing much tossing and great affliction, expected to find here rest and 
comfort. ‘This district, which appears to have been anciently well inhabited, 
has but few men left in it. It has been so entirely left in obscurity, that before 


the truth on this subject was presented to my mind, I thought that if there was | 


one portion of the globe of less importance than another, it was this.” 

From traditions aud the Voluspa Mr. Wilson brings what he considers to be 
evidence in support of his hypothesis: he in his next discourse takes it for 
granted, and says :— 

‘* Having previously shewn that the Scriptures lead us to look for the lost 
tribes of Israel in the north-west—in Europe, and that the whole scheme of 
Providence, especially with regard to the administration of the Word, is cor- 
respondent to this expectation,—we, in the lecture before last, proceeded to 
see whether history favours our view; and we then saw, that history and the 
traditions of the north do require this view, in order to clear up what is other- 
wise inexplicable. Between the thid and siath centuries, Europe, in a man- 
ner, changed its inhabitants. The new race issued from the north-east,—from 
the same quarter as that in which we saw that Israel had left the most distinct 
traces of their sojourn. Jn our last lecture we saw that the Scripture recognised 
the facts accompanying this mighty migration of nations; and the circum- 
stances of Europe then, and now,—when, if Israel were to see out of obscuri- 
ty and out of darkness, they might look for their ancient enemies, and would 
not find them, even all that contended with them ; so utterly have they been 
made a thing of nought. We then also saw, that the whole phenomena of 
Europe, after that great change of its inhabitants, were correspondent to this 
view of the case. When the storm had abated, and when the atmosphere had 
cleared, and a distinctive view could be had of how matters were settled, we 
saw that every thing, so far as it was looked at, gave unequivocal indications 
of its having been Israel who were given to possess the land, to the exclusion 
of the Romans and barbarians ; both of whom had sought their destruction, and 
robbed them of the homes they previously had been given, between the Don 
and the Danube, and in the neighbouring ‘districts of the northern wilderness 


pose to take, as a specimen of the grand family of nations, one nearest home, 
—the Anglo-Saxon branch. This, of course, is not taken to the exclusion of 
the others ; but it happens to be the first that arrested the lecturer’s attention, 
—one with regard to which it is of the most importance we should be resolved, 
and one to the evidence for which we have the most easy access. 
us on every side; and hereafter one of the most remarkable facts connected 
with this subject shall be, that such multifarious and obtrusive evidence should 
have been so long disregarded.” 

Among the rest he observes : 

** Many opinions have been given as to the origin of this name Saxon: we 
may mention one which has not the less probability of truth from the fact that 
every former one has proved unsatisfactory. We suppose it derived from 
Isaac, by which, we tind from Amos, this house of Israel had begun to denomi- 
nate itself just before the captivity. 
ment of the name, especiaily when they combined it with any other word, or 
when it came to be familiarly applied ; Saxon is, literally or fully expressed, 
the son of Isaac. But our argument stands not in need of this etymology, al- 
though possibly it may have some connexion with the promise made to our fa- 
ther Abraham, ‘In Isaac shall thy seed be called,’”’ 

In short, the Saxons who settled in England are the Jews to whom the pro- 
mise of restoration is given ; and Sir Moses Montefiore is altogether on a wrong 
scent, it he thinks of promoting the people we call Jews to the possession of 
Jerusalem and the Holy Land. Q.E.D. The Cossacks, however, may also 


We must distinguish between natural ca- | 











It was usual to contract the commence- 
nates | yards it was impossible to tell that it was not a living one) that it was at Sale 


It surroands | 


| and political animosity towards those who have the same taste. 


Che Albion. 


have a claim; for, “in personal appearance, 





and even in cust f 
minute kind, as well as with regard to the general framework of their pat § 


there is also a striking resemblance ; and possibly there is some connexion in 
_ the name, the latter part of the name Cos-sack being the same with the 
fin Ped A hed ere It is the same name, the former having a pre- 

‘* Now (the author concludes) we may see how it is, that the north and west 
have been so peculiarly favoured ;—why it was that the journeys of the apos- 
tles, and their epistles, all, in general, proceeded in this direction, although the 
east and south were vastly more populous :~and how is it that many great em- 
Pires are passed over, and those that run, as it were, in a line north-westward 
are particularly noticed in prophecy ; and how is it that so much is said about 
isles in connexion with the subject of Israel; and how all the peculiar blessings 
of God, as the God of providence as well as of redemption, have hence arisen 
or hither have been sent. Thus also may we account for the universal and con- 
tinually improving genius of the race now inhabiting Europe,—a race evidently 
destined to spread abroad and cover the globe—a race in every respect fitted 
for universality, and especially for being the teachers of the world. 

* 7 * * * * * 

Now'also we may see wherefore it is, that all the varied instrumentality for 
the acquiring and communicating blessings of all kinds, to all parts of the earth, 
has been bestowed upon these nations ; and wherefore such favourable positions, 
so widely scattered, aud so variously placed, all over the globe, have given to 
the British nation in particular. The like hath not been done to any nation as 
to this ; and the position which is occupied by England is that unto which Is- 


} rael is called, and fi hi i : ‘ nal; 
old age, after receiving the benefit of his long training and discipline, manifest- | or which they were gifted; and ‘the gifts and calling of 


God are without repentance.” 

And so we, the English, are the real Israelites, after all ; and without doubt 
the late war against Mehemet Pasha of Egypt will end in our recovering Syria 
and Palestine, and the borders thereof. Lord Palmerston and Commodore 
Napier have been clearly instruments m the hands of Providence for consum- 
mating this end; and the matter will be settled according to Moses and the 
prophets, as ingeniously and originally interpreted by Mr. Wilson. 








(For the Albion.) 

A NIGHT AT SEA. 
It is an awful night! the furious winds, 
Have lashed the sea to maduess! the Heavens 
Deny their light, and leave the winds, and waves, 
And man, to combat in terrific darkness— 
The laboring ship, groans in the conflict ; 
And at each mighty wave’s approach, like some 
Death struck monster, rears her ponderous bulk, 
Trembling ; but faithful to withstand the shock— 
Relentless howls the wind, the breaking seas, 
Deluge her decks, and then retiring, 
Leave her in achasm of the deep— 
The anxious mariner, marks the bending mast, 
And silent prays, each rope and bolt, 
May hold them to their place, and safely 
This rough night be pass’d, shakes him of the spray, 
And envious, casts his thoughts below 
Where soundly sleep his messmates,—but hark ! 
A loud report, the stormsail’s gone, 
Now with a demon’s fury, the tempest seems to roar 
And our proud ship, give o’er the contesi ; 
She will not face, the bellowing waves 
But madly, headlong, plunges in the deep— 
A calm comes o’er the scene, an awful calm of death 
Nature seems hush‘d, to contemplate 
The sad event, and each bold heart is nerved 
To endure,—that pause—'tis pass’d— 
But e’er she gathers way, a mighty sea 
Has burst upon her decks, loud crack her beams, 
No need to call the sleeping watch, they hurry fast on deck, 
Some man the helm, while a faint cry 
Calls others forward, to the rescue of their comrades, 
Who exhausted cling to spar or rope, 
Or struggle, in the escaping wave— 
But soon all's safe again, 
Under bare poles, she swiftly scuds along 
Nor heeds the chating waves she leaves behind. 





THE RULING PASSION. 

One of the most agreeable men of his time, and one of the greatest lawyers 
of his age, was Lord High Chancellor Loughborough The first time we ever 
saw him, we were scarce higher than his knee; he was just returned froma 
boxing-match on the confines of Herfordshire. ‘This was his ruling passion. 
Whenever he heard of a pugilistic match, he would dotf his wig, button his 
roquelaire up to his chin, and mounting his horse, ride thirty miles to be present 
at a fistic encounter. He had many French friends of rank—distingué friends 
he had made in his continental travels, who used to come over occasionally to 
see the charmant original. The Duke de B having once asked him what 
he saw so attractive in a brutal fight—* You are miserably ignorant, my dear 
friend,” indignantly observed my Lord the High Chancallor; ‘it leads to 
manly sport, fair play in the quarrels of our commonalty, and to science.” 

** Science !"’ exclaimed the Duke. 

“Yes; science! Now, you see, Chancellor as I am, I could knock any 
fellow down that assaulted me.” 

Bah!” rejoined the Duke; “that might do very well with a Lilliputian 
but suppose it were a big fellow like me? Now just try.” The learned Lord 
took hiur at his word, and putting on his sparring glove, he dealt such a blow 
at his French friend, that he could not speak but in a whisper for twelve hours 
afterwards. ‘ Feeling is believing,” said the Duke, aftewards. ‘‘ Ce diadble 
d’eomme !” 

Marquis Wellesley and Lord Broughnm.—One of the most pleasing results 
of a love of classical literature, is the suppression, as it were, of all personal 
An example of 
this inay be adduced in the case of the late Lord Wellesley and Lord Brough- 
am, the one the bosom friend and ardent admirer of Mr. Pitt, the other equal- 
ly wedded to the opinions of Mr. Fox. Lord Brougham was a frequent visitor 
at Kingston-house, where his bust was placed by the noble resident immedi- 
ately opposite to that of Mr. Pitt. On the death of the only daughter of his 
lordship, in her 18th year, whose life had been one continual illness, borne with 
great resignation and even with a cheerful and gay temper of mind, he request- 
ed an epitaph from Lord Wellesley, who composed the following beautiful lines, 
which we give both in Latin and English, from his lordship’s pen :— 

“‘ Blanda anima e cunis heu! longo exercita morbo 
Inter maternas heu! lacrymasque patris, 

Quas risu lenire tuo jucunda solebos, 
Et levis, et propril vix memor ipsa mali ; 

I pete cvlestes ubi nulla est cura recessus ! 


Eti tibi sit nullo mista dolore quies !” 








‘‘Doom'd to long suffering from your earliest years, 
Amidst your parents’ grief and pain alone 
Cheerful and gay, you siniled to soothe their tears, 
And in their agonies forgot your own : 
Go, gentle spirit ; and, among the blest, 
From grief and pain eternal be thy rest.” 
Bullets at Jellalabad.—‘** By the way, talking of ammunition, how do you 


suppose those fine fellows of Jellalabad managed to replenish their magazine 
when they were running short in bullets ’—’Pon my soul, the best thing in the 


; Maa dee is an old full-dressed coat and cocked-hat, be- 
We now enter still more minutel to this or pe ur subject ; and pro- | world. They dressed up a ayers eS © 
e ely into this latter part of our subject ; } | longing to that gallant old ‘ Kivey’ Sale, and managed with pullies, ropes, or 


something, to make it bow its head and raise its right arm. Well, Sir, this 
‘lay figure’ they placed one morning early, | ‘bolt upright, and ready to fight, 
on a parapet just above a window, which Sale did now and then look out of, 
and behind which is a high wall, and as the day cleared, there the enemy be- 
held it. Did not they fire at it? Oh, no, got in the least—ccrtainly not ; and 
perhaps it did’nt make them any graceful bows at all? By Jove, but it did 
though ; and the hotter the fire became, the cooler and more courteous, and 
more self-possessed, became the effigy. At last they seemed to think Sale was 


| the very devil incarnate, and doubtless they would have ‘smelled a rat’ had 





his representative been left there for any length of time together. However, 
this was not done ; and knowing, as they did, how little the real Simon Pure is 
wont to heed their bullets, there is nothing very extraordinary in their having 
continued to believe (especially as the figure was so well got up that at 40 


himself that they were firing every morning for an hour or so together, without 
knocking him into the next world—nay, without even making him get out of 
this. Not the least remarkable particular is, that only one ball (out of the 
hundreds that were picked out of the wall behind it every night)—only one ball 
hit the figure during the several successive occasions upon which ‘ it stood fire. 
—Hurkaru. 

It is reported that Captain Basil Hall has suffered severely from a paralytic 
attack, and has just arrived in London for medical advice. 


Tue ALBION. 
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The author of “ Peter Priggins” has frequently enabled us to gratify, as we 
trust, the readers of our pages ; and it is now high time that we should say a 
few words on the peculiar excellencies by which his lucubrations are distin - 
guished. The present age is remarkable for the number of authors who de- 
scribe characteristics ; and such of them as have paid real attention to the class- 
es which they have undertaken to portray, have generally been happy in their 
pictures, and have afforded additional insight into human nature in several of its 
phases. In fact the characteristic novel, or fiction, is now-a-days really a prac- 
tical illustration of moral philosophy, and whilst we are amused or interested in 
the imaginary adventures of fictitious individuals, we are actually gaining—as 
The Duke would say—* a great moral lesson.” 

This ‘“ Priggins” collection is of anature sui generis; it consists of charac- 
ters which have been formed within the precincts of an English college, of 
habits which have been there generated and fostered, of impulses which have 
been given to different temperaments, conditions in life, hopes, and feelings of 
the several individuals, and the effects of these impulses in after-life. To un- 
derstand all these aright, however, it is necessary to go somewhat deeper than 
the mere surface of the stream down which the reader glides ; it would be a great- 
ly erroneous conclusion that because excesses are frequently committed by the 
students, and that many a one rather loses than gains information in classical 
and scientific attainments, the whole system of College life is vicious and 
corrupt. 

Early life in schools and seminaries of instruction is not unlike the scene of 
unbroken colts in small enclosures ; college is the place where they are bitted, 
trained in the manege, and prepared for the great field, the race-course of life, 
which lies beyond. How many are confirmed, by this training, in evil passions 
and propensities which at first were but latent, through the ignorance or negli- 
gence of those to whom they are entrusted ; how many have been allowed 
their head-way uncontrolled, until they become altogether impatient of bit and 
spur; how many are urged on too fast, or restrained too severely ; how many 
are left to little more than their own spontaneous action: how many are crip- 
pled throughout the whole of their course. 

To quit the simile, we find that infirmity of purpose is sometimes invigorated 
in the bustle of college life, that the collision of opposing dispositions, talents, 
and principles,aids greatly in the development of faculties which, in the retreats 
of private life, might have remained latent and unknown during the whole space 
of liuman existence. Evenwhere the actual amount of scholastic knowledge 
is not increased at College, it not unfrequently happens that the arrangement 
and disposal of that which is already acquired may turn it to practical advan- 
tage instead of leaving it a mere dead letter. In short the papers of ‘ Peter 
Priggins” make demands on the scrutiny of their readers which may terminate 
in opening many a vista not hitherto observed, and from the view of which we 
may become both wiser end better. 

But the immediate excellency of these papers consists in their spirited and 
lively mode of narration, the peculiarities of the characters which figure there, 
their evident truth to nature, and the never-flagging interest of the tales there 
given. A collection of these * papers” put compactly into volumes would 
doubtless be highly acceptable, and be a valuable accession to the lighter lite- 
rature of our day ;,for “ Peter Priggins” is a worthy associate of Buz, Lorre- 
quer, or any other writer of characteristic sketches, whatsoever may be his 





sobriquet for the occasion. 

One would almost imagine that the innumerable hypotheses which have been 
taken up, relative tothe Ten Tribes of Israel, and the variety of arguments 
which have been adduced in support of each, many of them in complete con- 
tradiction of others, and not a few altogether incompatible with known cir- 
cumstances, would by this time have brought about the conclusion that the pro- 
blem is beyond solution, and only attributable to the inscrutable degrees of 
Providence, which, in justice to Divine holiness, and in keeping with the Di- 
vine justice which exterminated the early nations of Palestine for their sins 
and wickedness, may have also determined the extinction of that part of a 
race, once honoured above all others ; but become depraved and depreciated be- 
yond other, through their casting off the Divine precepts, abusing their mani- 
fold advantages, and despising the warnings which in mercy were given them, 
whilst they still subsisted as a nation. 

It is well known that when the Ten tribes were carried into captivity by the 
Assyrians they were scattered up and down in the country,maintaining no bond 
of union among themselves ; and such even as retained some portion of the 
Mosaic form of worship and tenets of belief, mixed these up with the usages 
and parts of the creeds in estimation by their ¢hen masters. Enormities, monstro- 
sities, and inconsistencies were appended to the ancient Israelitish worship,and 
that which should have continued wholly the same and undefiled, became so 
distorted by forgign additions as hardly to be recognised upon examination. 
Of this there is ample proof in the mode of worship adopted by the Samari- 
tans, an admixture of Israelite and gentile. There isno doubt that there were 
found among them some few who continued steadfast in the faith under every 
adverse circumstance, and that of these, such as returned into Judea were in- 
corporated with the Jews in ¢heir return from Babylon ; some also went into 
Egypt, where Jews were already to be found, but as a nation it is but too pro- 
bable they were never more recognisable. 

Among the conjectures as to these long-sought, but never-found people, it is 
said by some that a tribe of black Israelites is found in India, who cherish the 
rites and belief of the Mosaic dispensation in considerable degree, and that 
these are descendants of the lost tribes, their colour having gradually become so 
dark in the course of many generations of residence in that low latitude and hot 
climate. Another conjecture is that they gradually wandered eastward, and, final 
ly crossing Behring’s straits they became the founders of the Aboriginal American 
nation. A third hypothesis makes them the founders of the Gypsey, Gitana, or 
Zingaro people. All these and many others, equally unsupported, equally 
gratuitous suggestions, have been mooted, and the world is about as far from a 
positive conclusion on the subject as ever. But wild and chimerical as the pur- 
suit may by many be deemed, we should be sorry to find it thrown aside alto- 
gether ; because it is impossible to pursue careful investigations in the matter 
without eliciting information of importance to ethics, to science, or to practica) 
use. 

These remarks arise from the consideration of an article which we have in- 
serted in our columns to-day, being a new conjecture on the fate of the Ten 
Tribes, and ascribing to them the character of Patriarchs of the Saxon race 
from which we of this country and of the British ernpire are descended. We 
would gladly persuade ourselves that the author of that ingenious treatise 1s in- 
dulging himself ina little grave waggery ; in which case we should be induced 
to laud his ingenuity, and give him credit fora rich and racy humour ; which has 
not been surpassed of a long season. But we fear that Mr. Wilson is in ear- 
nest, that he is a system-monger, and that he offers one instance more to the 
many who have preceded him, of the tenacity with which mankind will cling 
to a hypothesis of their own creation; and how industriously, aye and inge- 
niously, they will twist the most incongruous circumstances, to harmonise with 
their theory. Whether Mr. Wilson be grave or gay, however, he has brough 
together arguments and considerations of a curious nature ; and we have n 


doubt that much which is highly interesting, will be found, to repay the atten 
tive perusal. We therefore present it, to be valued at what shall be considered 
its worth. 
New Music.—We acknowledge the receipt of the following pieces of new 
music :—‘‘ The Mother's Smile,” a romance, words by J. L. Carpenter, adapt - 
‘“ Florida Quick *Step,” arranged as a duet 
for the Pianoforte by C. F. Randolph. The * Bellona Quick Step,” composed 
for the Pianoforte by J.C. Viereck. ‘ Esperance,” Valse sentimentale,» a 
J. C. Viereck. ‘La Surprise,” Galop Militaire, J. C. Viereck. ‘* Overture 
de l'Opera favori L’ Ambassadrice, —— par D. F. E. Auber. “Oh com 
and drink with me,” a psalm, sung by Mrs. Seguin,and Miss Shiref, composed 
by Marcello, arranged by Bochsa.—Published by A. Fiot, 196 Chestnut st., 





ed and arranged by Jos. Julio 








} Philadelphia, and W. Dubois, 285 Broadway, New York. 








FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Edited and adorned by the talent of Mr. Leitch Ritchie, this pretty flower, | 
for the ensuing year, has first graced our annual bouquet. Its frontispiece is 4 
happy thought, being a group of the royal family, the Queen, Prince Albert, 
an the two children, painted by F. P. Stephanoff, and engraved by Augustus 
Fox. The figures are well disposed, and the little prince and princess look the 
pictures of health. The maternal expression is very sweet ; and we wish we 
could pay a like compliment to the countenance of the prince ; but it is rather 
staring, and the only slight drawback from a very agreeable, well treated, and 
interesting subject. The other embellishments, though fewer than we have 
hitherto been accustomed to (and shortened by the absence of one from the ad- 
mired pencil of Cattermole, for which an apology is candidly offered in the pre- 
face), make amends by their pleasing character and clever execution for their | 
— in number. Of the seven, we think Bonnington’s Shipping at the | 

ore, engraved by A. Le Petit. and the Beetle- Worshipper, by J. Brain, from 
a painting by C. Scottowe, will be most approved—the first is full of shadowy 
beauty, the last of feeling. 

The literary contents are varied, prose and verse, and generally quite equal | 
to, if not above, the average merit of these temporary effusions. Miss Camilia | 
Toulmin is prominent in graceful contributions: and some lines written after 
three hours spent in Lough’s studio do honour to the genius of that emment 
sculptor as well as to the taste of the writer in appreciating his noble works. 
He was first welcomed to his high career by L. E. L, and Miss Toulmin’s 
poetry shews how the hopes and expectations then so exquisitely shadowed | 
forth have been fulfilled in performance. Miss Mary Anne Browne is a fitting 
associate to the fair lady we have mextioned; and there are others of the same 
sex whose productions are well worthy of a place in the Friendship's Offering. 
Among the male contributurs, after the editor. we may notice the conclusion 
of ** The Broken Chain” (begun last year), by J. R., of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and presenting some fine thoughts ; and nearly all the prose tales and sketches, 
which are, however, aliogether out of the scope of extract to illustrate them. 
Recommending them, therefore, in the original, we select two short pieces as 
specimens of the verse with which the volume is enriched. The ladies in the 
first place :— 

“ THE DREAMS OF OLD, BY M. A. BROWNE.* 

The dreams of old have faded, 

Their wondrous power is o’er ; 
We cannot be persuaded 

To try their spells once more. 
Our wisdom now is scorning 

What our fathers deein'd a boon ; 
The world’s bright clouds of morning 

Have melted in her noon. 
Yet, for the parted glory 

They shed on mortal mould, 
Think gently of the phantasy 

That fram’d the dreams of old. 


Where are the fairy legions 
That peopl'd vale and grove, 

And overspread earth's regions 
With strange ethereal love ! 

The flowers their beauty haunted 
Are blooming gaily still ; 

But time hath disenchanted 
The meadow and ‘he rill. 

There's not a child who listens 
When their magic tale is told, 

Who does not know thev were but dreams, 
Those radiant dreams of old. 


Where is the high aspiring 
That the star-watcher knew, 

Born of the pure desiring, 
For the holy and the true! 

The faith that never halted, 
Heaven's starry page to read, 

And fram'd a dream exalted 
Unto a prophet’s creed. 

Who now would seek the planets, 
The future to unfold; 

Who, as the grave astrologer, 
Revive the dreams of vid! 


Where is the kindred spirit, 
With weary endless quest, 
Still hoping to inherit 
Earth's riches, and be blest? 
No more beside his furnace 
The alchemist may bend, 
No more in lonely sterness 
His secret labours tend. 
We have a bolder wisdom 
To multiply our gold, 
An open craft to supersede 
That strangest dream of old. 


So pass the dreams of ages, 
And leave but little trace ; 

Visions of bards and sages 
New wisdom can efface. 

Dreams that have won the fearful 
To hope for better days ; 

Dreams that have fill’d the cheerful 
With terror and amaze. 

All pass—doth nothing linger 
With deathless things enroll'd, 

That shall not perish and depart 
Amidst the dreams of old? 

Yea, what upheld the martyr 
Amidst the final strife, 

When he refus'd to barter 
His holy faith for life? 

What cheer'd the pilyrim strangers 
To lofty thought and deed, 

To sow ‘midst death and dangers 
The Gospel’s sacred seed * 

They hop'd the world's wide nations 
Its truit should yet behold, 

And was their glorious faith a dream— 
A fading dream of old? 

No; by the babe’s devotion, 
Lisp'd at its mother’s knee, 

And by her deep emotion, 
Its early trust to see ; 

And by the bond of union 
The faithful here may prove ; 

And by the blest communion 
Of ransom’'d ones above— 

We feel that here no vision 
Was with the past enroll'd, 

That the Christian faith may never be 
A baseiess dream of old.” 

And last : 

“THE BEETLE-WORSHIPPER, BY LEITCH RITCHIE. 
How com’st thou on that gentle hand, where love should kisses bring 
For beauty's tribute '—answer me, thou foul and frightful thing ! 
Why dwell upon thy hideous form those reverent eyes that seem 
Themselves the worshipp'd stars that light some youthful poet’s dream ! 


* When bends the thick and golden grain that ripes at my command, 
From the cracked earth I creep to bless with food the fainting land ; 
And thus no foulness in my form the grateful people see, 

But maids as sweet and bright as this are priestesses to me. 


Thron'd in the slime of ancient Nile, I bid the earth to bear, 

And blades and blossoms at my voice, and corn and fruits, appear ; 
And thus upon my loathiy form are showers of beauty shed, 

And peace and plenty join to fling a halo round my head.’ 


Dark teacher! tell me yet again, «hat hidden lore doth lie 
Ben ath the exoteric type of thy philosophy ? 

* The Useful is the Beautiful ; the cood, and kind, and trne,* 
To feature and to form impart their own celestial hue ‘ 


Learn farther, that one common chain runs through the heavenly plan 
And links in bonds of brotherhood the beetle and the man; ; 
Both foul and fair alike from Him the Lord of love do spring— 

And this believe, he loves not well who loves not every thing.’ 


~— 


4.* We do not know if ‘uc colour be not changed to Grey |—Ed L. @ 








THE NABOB AT HOME; 


Or, the Return to England. By the Author of “ Life in India.” 

London, Colburn. 

These are agreeable sketchy volumes ; the first of which would seem to be- 
long to the author's former work, Sketches in India, of which it chiefly consists : 
the homeward passage, visit to St. Helena and to the tomb of Napoleon, (pre- 
vious to the removal of his remains,) occupy part of the second ; and Scotland 
is the scene of action for the remainder of the story; and here, perhaps, the 
author indulges somewhat more in imagination. The murders perpetrated by 
the laird are rather strong pictures for that douce land The author is most at 
home in the East, to which he returns in an episode towards the close :— 

‘Mrs. Ascot, seeing strangers, rose, and without courtseying bent her head, 
which she re, eated again and again as her husband introduced her visitors, 
much in the manner of the Chinese porcelain figures, which continue to wave | 
their heads backwards and forwards when they are once set in motion. 
This ceremony gave the guests time to remark the figure before them, which 
was exceedingly fat and very dark. Her garb was a white muslin robe, made 
like a very large chemise, tied full round the neck, and again contined by a 
yellow ribbon round a waist of the largest size; short tight sleeves, which left 
the whole of the fat black arms, without gloves, in view. Her face was a re- 
gular oval in form, and, onthe whole, rather handsome. She wore her hair 
divided im the centre, and braided back smooth behind her ears. Whimsically 
placed on the top of her head was a silk cap, something between flesh and _sal- 
mon colour, stuck full of silver flowers. On her feet blue silk shoes, with 
toes sharp as needles, shewing that she drew her ornamental apparel rather 
from her store trunks than any modern repository. She carried a Chinese 
painted fan in her hand, which she waved in accordance with every movement 
of her head. ‘] neversits in that large hall, because take cold without screen,’ 
said Mrs. Ascot to Mr. Curzon as an apology for not coming when she was 
called. ‘ Yes,’ joined her husband, ‘she sits so constantly in her own rooms 
with those slave-girls, that she thinks a breath of air is to kill her.’ ‘You 
loves so much airs, and so much lights, and so many noise, that my poor eyes 
ache, and my head ache, and [ altogether ache.’ ‘If the screaming of birds 
and beasts, and the infernal chattering of slave-girls and monkeys, can give 
headaches, no one need want them in this house.’ ‘You hear for him, Mr. 
Curzon, how he make scold to me, and all for my poor dumb brutes.’ Both 
their visiters had seen and heard scenes of this kind before, therefore did not 
waste their sympathy upon those who seemed equally insensible of the misery 
or ridicule of their own situation. Mr. Ouseley, to whom the whole was per- 
fec ly new, gazed with wonder alternately upon the interlocutors, and the friends 
with whom he came. ‘If all my torments deserve the title of dumb brutes,’ 
said Mr. Ascot, politely, ‘f would have more peace in my own house. You 
will think mine an odd complaint, doctor—I never have company or quiet: 
but to state the case—iny wife rises at five in the morning, but she is not out 
of her room till twelve, and | have my solitary breakfast at eight, while she is 
in her room airing bird-of-paradise plumes and kincobs, and artificial flowers, 
and a thousand other things, of which she never makes any use, enough to set 
up a shop in the China bazaar, and screaming with those slaves louder than 
the loories in the veranda.’ ‘Things I not make any use,’ answered his lady 
reproachfully, ‘ when you want some cloths-—when children want-——I go to large 
chest, take out—not like other ladies send to bazaar—buy—buy—I take good 
bargain, and keep all to ready.’ * Yes, for the sake of a rupee ona piece of 
cloth, you make me carry them all over the country, and make me pay ten 
times as much as they are worth. WasI not obliged to buy six more camels 
to carry your trumpery down here!’ ‘ You hear to him, Mr. Curzon, a com- 
pany’s servant speak like a little Admy. All great ladies plenty things get, 
and why not me!’ ‘Surely, Ascot,’ said Mr. Curzon, not knowing what else 
to say to satisfy the appellant, ‘ you cannot expect to travel so lightly now as 
when you were a bachelor.’ * No, certainly, with a wife, eight children, four 
slaves, five ayahs, more birds and beasts than were ever in the ark, with their 
boxes and cages, to say nothing of handboxes, patarrahs, and lackergd trunks, 
and camphor trunks, and all sorts of trunks. My wife never eats any but 
turkey's eggs at breakfast, and we have coops for them to lay in fastened on 
the back of the camels—you may say I do not travel light!’ * But though you 
have eigbt children,’ said Mr. Curzon, going back to the first articles in the list 
of heavy baggage, ‘they are not all here with you, you have sent the eldest 
home long ago." ‘ And what you call home?’ inquired Mrs. Ascot. ‘ This 
home for me, I not part with my children, not never.’ ‘ Persuade her to that, 
if you can,’ answered her husband ; ‘[ have tried todo it until I at weary . 
she falls into fits whenever I propose it, though the creatures are growing up 
wild—Louisa is eleven years old, and can neither read nor write.’ * And what 

signify? you know [ not read— write, and you many time tell to my papa, be- 
fore you make martiage to me, | much better than Europe’s ladies, spends all 
time to read—write.” Something like a blush passed over her husband's face 
at this avowal. Young Ouseley could hardly smother his inclination to laugh- 
ter, nor the doctor suppress his desire to tell Mr. Ascot what he thought of hs 
whole conduct. ‘ You have more to do, I dare say, Mrs. Ascot, than to have 
time for such things,’ answered Mr. Curzon, willing to make an effort in a way 
likely to affect his hearer, forthe little sufferers, ‘but your children—children 
of their rank are always sent to England, and your boys cannot come into 
service unless they have been brought up in England.’ ‘ Very well, 
Mr. Ascot, send boys he please, but I keep girls to me.—Rain come! 
raincome! Ascot, inake for bearers shut down purdahs all round! my poor 
loories ! my jacks!’ Mrs. Ascot got up as fast as she could waddle, and fol- 
lowed her husband, whom she sent ofl first as a light courier to collect the ser- 
vants for the protection of the chattering multitude without, who screamed 
and clamoured together, as the wind overturned them and their dwell- 
ings.” 

The martyrdom of a dinner, surrounded by the eight hopefuls of the above, 
is also described with so muci feeling, that we should suspect none but a vic- 
tim could have penned it: and there are some hits in the first volume worthy 
the attention of the Griffin. 


3 vols. Syo- 





Varieties. 


If a woman writes a bold, manly hand, it is probable that she has got a mas- 
culine mind. There is a greater analogy between the handwriting and the 
character of individuals than people are generally aware of. 


A more glorious victory cannot be gained over another man than this—that | 


when the injury began on his part, the kindness should begin on ours. 

“The King will knight you,” said Anson to Campbell, as they were pro- 
ceeding to Court. ‘1 ken nae use that will be to ne,” was the reply. “ But 
your lady might like it,” said Anson. ‘* Weel, then,” rejoined Campbell, 
**his Majesty may knight her, if he pleases."°—Memoirs of Keppel. 

* Te Deum.”’-—The beautiful Te Deum of Giovanni Adelfo Hasse, surnamed 
Il Sassonis, a native of Bergedorf, near Hamburg, born 1399, had the follow- 
ing singular origin :—He had been cognmissioned by King Augustus III to 
compose a new T’e Deum, but having been for some time very il, he was not | 
disposed to study, and was unable to please himself Meanwhile the day it 
was to be delivered was near at hand; almost despairing of success, he took a 
walk on a fine Sunday morning inthe Royal park. A lusty peasant from Gru- 
na, who was going to communion at a neighbouring church, overtook him near 
the palace, addressed him cordially, and kept close to him notwithstanding the | 
cool answers he received. Vexed at being thus interrupted in his meditations, | 
he was about to turn into a side path, when suddenly a ray of invention was 
kindled in his soul, and the leading idea of the 7'’e Deum flashed across his mind. 
Not to lose it, he impetuously desired the peasant to stand still, ran into the 
gardener's lodge for a piece of chalk, and was about to draw the stave across 
the broad shoulders of the peasant, when the latter, already amazed at the com- 





mand to stand still, grew quite angry at the chalk marks on his Sunday coat, 
and, supposing Hasse to be mad, ran at full speed towards the city, followed by 
| Hasse, chalk in hand, who luckily canght him, and begging him for heaven's 
| sake to stop, wrote his leading theme upon the black coat,and drove the owner 
before him (humming the note as he went along) tothe park gate, when he ob- 
tained pen, ink, and paper, and copied the whole. With this treasure Hasse 
hastened home, and the principal parts of the Te Deum was completed. On 
the fullowing day he went to Gruna, carrying a present of adozen of wine for 
the obliging peasant whose blach coat had been of such essential service to 
him ji 
Men of great parts are unfortunate in business, because they go out of the 
common road by the quickness of their imagination. ‘This I once said to Lord 
Bolingbroke, and desired he would observe that the clerks 1n the office used a 
sort of ivory knife, with a blunt edge, to divide a sheet of paper, which never 
failed to cut it even, only requiring a strong hand; whereas if they should | 
make use of a sharp penknife, the sharpness would make tt go often out of the 
crease, and disfigure the paper.- -Dean Swift. 





Impromptu on a recent “extraordinary” narrative. 

The tale, dear sirs, this useful hint inspires, 
That naught that’s Woolley should contend with Bryers, | 

Gilbon's History.—It was most unfortunate that Gibbon’s irre'igious follies 
shou!d have been transferred to his “‘ Decline and Fall of Rome,” for in all | 

other respects he stands at the head of the historians of his time. His copious- 
ness of knowledge, hs rich though formal style, and his sing 
tangement, rendered his vast history the first in the world 
of magnificence reminds us of the architecture of antiquity; one of those 
Great Basilicas, at once a palace, a seat of judgment, and a temple, exhibiting 


Its massiveness 





| Ryan, the professor of chemistry. 


| 
| 
fular power of ar- | welland easily. and to last with proper usage atleast ten years 


November 19, 





boundless ornament, costliness, and solidity of material ; yet degraded by many 
an impure emblem, filled with false worship, and breathing the incense of the 
passion.— Blackwood for October. 


Treatment of Lunatics in Turkey.—The miserable state in which inmates 
are kept calls for severe reprehension ; it is disgraceful to the Turkish govern- 
ment, an opprobrium en Turkish humanity. In cold cells in the winter season 
(there was snow on the ground when I saw them.)with barred unglazed windows, 
the poor men are chained by the neck to the wall by a heavy iron chain about six 
feet in length—a space to which their exercise is limited. No medical aid 
is afforded them. ‘They are open tothe public gaze, and subject to irritation 
of an aggravated kind from mischievous boys and lads, who, as I witnessed, 
seemed to take pleasure in tormenting them, making even by blows the violent 
doubly furious. Inconsistency with their treatment, the insane establishment 
is contiguous to a menagerie ; one has to pass through the yard containing the 
cages in which a few wild beasts are exhibited, to enter that in which are the 
cells of the lunatics; and the payment for both is the same.—Dr. Davy’s 
Ionian Islands, Turkey, &c. 

Polytechenic Institution.—Y esterday a paper upon Lingard’s theory of dry rot 
was read before a crowded audience, in the theatre of this institution by Dr. 
Mr. Lingard’s views of the origin of fun- 
gous excrescenses in timber differ very materially from those commonly received ; 
he ascribes the decay of timber, and the development of fungi, to the presence 
of heat and moisture ; and as water under increments of heat expands to more 
than 1,700 times its bulk, so portions of timber under the same agency expand 
into various forms. Thus fungi are only portions of matter, wWose attraction 
of cohesion has in a great measure been overcome, and are not the result of 
seed. Mr. Lingard further states that all fungi take the peculiar form of the 
tree irom portions of whose timber they spring. Mr. Lingard’s prevention of 
dry rot consists in expelling moisture from the timber, and tilling its pores with 
a composition known only to himself, which effectually prevents the action of 
moisture. ‘The lecture was illustrated by a series of beautiful diagrams 


Thinking, Materials for.—Never praise or talk of your children to other 
people ; for, depend upon it, no person except yourself cares a single farthing 
about them.—Whena man is offended with being called a blockhead, it is a 
proof that he is one in reality. Clever men only laugh at being so denomina- 
ted.—Mystery is useful for the purpose of concealing ignorance. If you are 
consulted upon a point of which you are profoundly ignorant, you may often 
gain the reputation of being perfectly conversant in all its details, by a few 
mysterious looks, words, and gestures.—I: implies a want of feeling, amount- 
ing almost to baseness, to deride any one on account of bodily defects. Every 
generous man avoids even the slightest allusion to such misfortunes —A great 
deal of warmth is wasted in invectives against despotic governments, and the 
tyranny of kings, much of which is absurd and unmeaning. Itis not the 
governments, and despots alone that are to be blamed, but the people who sub- 
mit to them.—A person who sees a good farce or comedy, or pantomime, and 
does not laugh at the same, must be a sole.nn ass.—A State may have a great 
stock and yet starve : money is like muck—no good except it be spread.— 
Lord Bacon. 





N R. LOUIS ERNST, Professor of French, and German, having returned to town 
will resume his usual instructions in the above Languages, at 68 Canal-street. 
Vet. 22-tf. 


Wr Geaetee French lady as Governess, a person of middle age, or a widow lady 
with a young daughter wou d be preferred. Apply at this Office. Oct, 22-3t. 

TEACHER who can give the most unquestionable e:ty references as to capabili 

ty. &c , wishes to engage as instructres: in a private family, or would undertake 

the superintendence of a seminary for young Ladies. The south would be preferred 
Address to Edward Prime, No. 42 Wall Street. Oct. 15-3t* 











ASTOR HOUSE. 
RICES—LADIES ORDINARY, $2 per day. The apartments devoted to families 
exclusively are spacious and elegant. 
Gentiemen’s Ordimary........... peesans ive eoccees $2 per day. 
Private Parlors, or suites of rooms, wiih private table... 3 * 
Parlors extra. 
The charges at this fotel are regular, and no higher than at other first rate Hotels. 
HOURS FOR MEALS, 
Breakfast in Ladies and Gentiemen’s Ordimaries............ 8 o’clock. 





Dinner in Ladies’ Oruliary........... eésbesadedéc eenwbnses 
ee GERUSMERD QrainNlT anc ncsiccccccisccacecceccdsx 
BOR: HOiscé seiccccacteganenssce ocnansudeeesessecse sncacas 6 009 





Supper, trom ...... pcecesenwachsareneseuetegeses ietehahnehes 9to 12 

These are the regular hours, bucif it suitsthe interest or convenience of our patrons, 
we provide breaktast at any moment between daylight and dinner-time. Dinners for 
vne or more at any hour In short, we take pleasure in providing for the wants of our 
patrons, without regard to the hour or our own convenience, wtthout extra charge. 

Grateiul for the liberal patronage which has been givento our establishinent, we 
pledge ourselves to keepit ever inorder. We shail eudeavour, without ceasing, to 
rendereve.ything agreeable to our guests, and respectfully request them to give notice 
of any negligence. COLEMAN & STETSON. 

June 1Ll-3in. 





Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON, 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines nis Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY —The Committee of Managemen. sespectfully an- 
nounve 1!o the Subserivers, that the FIRST CONCERT ot the Society will take 
piace atthe Apollo Salooa, on Monday evening, November 7th. ; 
The Committee would at the saine time state to the Public, that Subscription Lists 
have been opened at the following Music Steres:—Firth & Wall's, No.1 Franklin 
Square; Atwill’s, 201 Broadway ; James L. Hewitt & Co., 239 Broadway; C P. Hoy- 
ers, 301 Broadway, and at Thomas Dodwo,ti’s, 402 Broadway. 
Wet. 15. . W. ROSIER, Secretary. 





ryyO + AMILIES —Asa amily medicine Old ¢arr’s Pills is unequalled, aad is all pow- 
erfulin removi. g bilious and other complaints arisiug from the derangement of 
the alimentary ducts, and in purifs ing the bieod. 

It is certain in the cure of ihe more delicate complaints incident to females, grate'ul 
to the taste, and aromatic to the smeli, and atthe same time so g ntle in its operation, 
yet soeflicacious that vo female ought to be without so great a boon left them by its 
venerable discoverer, Oid Parr. 

This invaluable medicine em be had retail of the agents, whose names are regularly 
advertised in the Morning Herald, Sun, and Trnbune,asd wholesale at T. Reberts, & 
Co.. Clarendon House, corner of Duaue-st. and Broadway. Sept 17-tf. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
PVF Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the ist, and Havreon the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
IstJan. May and Sept. Utiea, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
tst Fed, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell,master,16th March July,and Nov. 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug., aud Dec. 
IstApril, Aug. und Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, lfth May. Sept., and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed,combining al]that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price ef cavin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels willbe forwarded by the subserivers, free trom any other thanthe expen- 
sse actually incurred onthem,. For freightor passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agenis, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 








AY LOBE HOTEL.—P. BLANCAKD respectfully informs his trrendsand the public 
G that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected. and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, ts now opened for the reception 
of company. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the moss 
modern style,and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plan ts pre-emiment for convenience, as families, end persons desirous of accom: 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have sults of apartments, and dies 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manuer agreeable to theirtaste. ‘Ihe best 
servant: are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken 1m 





} the house. 


To this establishmentthereis a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the marke’ 


; will be served up,on the mostapproved and fashionable style of French and English 


cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. ’ 

In connection with the Hotelis an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at al! seasonuble hours for the use of his guests. - 

“The loeation of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasnre, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street.the Public offices,andihe Battery ,the most airy ane 
healthful walk in the city. ; 

The Pruprietor.gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore recely 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he willavoid no pains to accommodate suc h as 
may granthimacallin any style of expense or economy ,that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York oa fa at a 

O AMATEURS OF THE FLUTE AND GUITAR.—Mr. PHILIP ERNST, Professi@ 
T of the Flute, Guitar, and patent Concertina, begs to announce to his friends and 
hat he has just publishec hisnew * Rondo Militaire” for the Guitar, # hk 
well worthy Lhe altention of the learner or amateur frum its being we’ 
nent, and calculated not only to please but to afford instruction. 
This Rondo with several other pleasing pieces of his composition * for the Gui = ° 
are to be found at Mr. Ernest's residence, 683 Canal-street, where he continues to give 


x. G-tf. 
lessons onthe above instruments. Aug 

1 INDOW SHADE. PE a TY eee 
RANSPAKENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE VANUPACTUPY,No =. wae 
Street. New York —The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to ver 
elegant and useful artic e of household furmture, without which no 1oom, howev ; 
well furnished, can be called complete, aud which are consid¢ redby competent judges, 

luce 
to be the most edective ornaments that can be possibly introauced. “a ‘ 
seneral use in all climates for more than five years, 
ility : and that public opinion 18 
reat and cunstantly mcreasing 





the public 
will be found 
adapted to that instru 


These shades have now beentn 
so that experience now proves the fact of their durab 
decided!y in thetr favour is sufficiently shown by the g 
deinand for thei. : ; ted of the 

The collection now offered to the public comprises every V ange we pareaaeed to ¥ ast 

} e Vashi _Ww ] Shad ; itt »% sles are Wi ' ? ret 
real Transparent Washable Window Shades; and those artic Their prices, with 
mountings complete. vary from $7 per pair upwards. . avethe subscre 

IL ix necessary to remark that all shades made at this estab ishment haveth 


- ep . 95 street. N Y. 
e's name attached to them GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce na 12-if 


j N.B.—A liberal disconnt is made where a quantity 1s taken. 
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POLITICAL DEPARTME 


NT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
From the last Edinburgh Review. 


* * * There is not one well-informed man out of ten, who knows whe- 


- ther the right of nominating, and the option of acceptin’ or rejecting, a Go- 


vernor-General, be severally vested in the Court of Directors, or in her Majes- 
ty’s ministers. Ignorance as to the respective powers of the Court and of the 

oard of Control, in the event of their differing as to the nature of the orders 
to be sent to India, upon any occasion, is still morecommon. Distaste for the 
subject is fast weariug off ; the mighty powers of steam are bringing the do- 
minant and the subject people into comparatively close connexion ; and know- 
ledge alone is wanting to ensure the happiest issue from the union. 

The last Charter act, passed in 1833,effected material changes in the instru- 
mentality by which England rules the millions of Hindostan. The Company 
was not only deprived of the monopoly of the trade with China, but was abso- 
lutely debarred from engaging in any commercial transactions, and became 
froin the date of that act, a purely governing body ; the directors of which 
have a strong interest, not merely on the score of reputation, but of a pecuni- 
ary nature also, in the wise and equitable administration of the affairs of a 
country, upon which they and their constituents have been rendered exclusive- 
ly dependent for their dividends The making India responsible for these pay- 
ments, amounting to £640,000 per annum, in return for which a considerable 
part of the commercial assets of the Company was applied to the liquidation 
of funded debts, has been strongly condemned by some,—fondly disposed to 
believe that it would have been right or practicable to settle all the difficult 
and delicate questions at issue between the Company and the Government, by 
rudely casting the sword of power into the scales in which it behoved the great 
council of the nation to weigh fairly and considerately the claims of the body, 
which, however anomalous its constitution, and whatever its sins of omission 
or commission, had unquestionably won and maintained for England a mighty 
empire; and was ruling it, at the period when the mode of its future manage- 
ment came under discussion, with great and increasing vigour and success. It 
is very questionable whether public opinion would have permitted, or the letter 
of the law would have sanctioned, a measure involving so much national in- 

ratitude as the dissolution, in 1833, of all connexion between the East Indian 

ompany and the wide regions which its military and civil servants had acquir- 
ed for the Crown, and had governed so long and so ably. It is certain, in our 
judgment, that nothing would really have been gained by it, either for England 
or for India. There are obvious reasons of the highest national importance, 
why the enormous patronage of India should not be conferred on the ministry 
for the time being ; and ingenuity has not yet devised any plausable scheme 
by which the servants of the Crown could be debarred from the use and abuse 
of this superabundant supply of the richest materials for oiling the wheels of 
government, otherwise than by the interposition of such a body as the Compa- 
ny. As regards India, no one who knows how its affairs have been adminis. 
tered by the servants of the Company on the one hand, and how the compara- 
tively petty business of governing the colonies uf the Crown has been execu- 
ted on the other, can doubt that it would have been a grievous sufferer from a 
change of agency. Inthe one case, there has been uninterrupted and signal 
success, achieved by a succession of able men, with scarcely an instance, in 
the long course of eighty years, of even partial failure at any important crisis ; 
in the other, there has been almost constant weakness, inefficiency, and dissat- 
isfaction, felt and expressed by all acquainted with the working of the system; 
and not seldom serious remissness or positive misrule, issuing in more or less 
disastrous results. Further, it is essential to the welfare of India, that the 
principles on which it is governed should be fixed on a more stable and endu- 
ring basis than the contingency of the maintenance of power by any ministry 
could afford ; that the counsels of its rulers should be free, to the utmost pos- 
sible extent, from the action of English politics; and that the singleness of 
their view to its interests should not be liable to be distorted by any tempta- 
tion to make this or the other measure connected with its administration the 
means of upholding or distressing a parliamentary party. A board chosen in 
any imaginable manner by the Crown or the people, could not be expected to 
possess these aptitudes in so great a degree as the directors of the East India 
Company ; and it is obvious that no mere segment of the ministry could so 
far abstract itself from the whirl and excitement of the home politics of the 
day, as to make the affairs of India its primary concern. But these affairs 
might most beneficially engross the attention of the ablest of our statesmen ; 
they cannot, without grievous mischief, be regarded as objects of secondary 
consideration by any individual or body responsible for their administration. 
Yet it is certain that they would be postponed by mere politicians to a thousand 
matters of transitory but nearer and more urgent interest. As to the outcry 
that the Charter of 1833 threw an increased charge upon the already overbur- 
dened people of India, the application of about twelve millions sterling of the 
Company’s commercial assets to the extinction of territorial debt constitutes a 
very considerable offset to this liability. And even had the difference been 
larger, thinking that the arrangement then made was the best suited, upon the 
whole, to further the true interests of our Indian fellow-subjects, and that it 
was especially desirable to disconnect the immediate rulers of Jndia from all 
concern in trade, and to get rid at owce and for ever of all the juggling, or al- 
leged juggling, between commercial and territorial assets, we should not be 
disposed to stickle about any reasonable price for those objects. What India 
heeds is not the mere saving of this or the other item of expenditure, but the 
blessing of an enlightened and vigorous government, able «nd willing to bestow 
upon her a wise and consistent system of laws ; an efficient administration of 
civil and crimimal justice ; entire freedom, throughout the penimsula, from ail 
restrictions or duties upon inland commerce ; and measures—such as we have 
pointed out in former papers—necessary to raise all classes connected with the 
soil into their prope: position, and to secure each against the other. Were 
these all-important matters sufficiently cared for, (it would not be just to say 
that they have been neglected of late years; but war and diplomacy on the 
one hand, and comparative trifles on the other, have engrossed a disproportion- 
ate share of the attention of the local authorities,) there would be no deficien- 
cy of means for every purpose of complete administrative efficiency. It is 
misgoverninent, long centuries of temporal and spiritual tyranny—resulting, 
in the latter case, from the worst of false religions—which has made the peo- 
ple so wretchedly poor; and whilst we would by no means encourage or ex- 
cuse extravagance, we are bound to say that it is miserable quackery to at- 
tempt to cure, or even to mitigate, such a disease by mere retrenchment of 
expenditure. An effectual remedy would be cheaply purchased, even in a pe- 
cuniary point ef view alone, by an outlay of millions. It 1s in the power of 
the people of England to cause such a remedy to be applied; and they could 
not confer this mighty benefit upon their Indian fellow subjects without ensu- 
ring to themselves a large participation in it. Improvements of such magni- 
tude cannot, of course, be effected inaday ; but let india be only moderately well 
governed—let all persons and property be efficiently protected—let fair and 


and wholesome encouragement, chiefly by the dissemination of knowledge, be | 


given to private enterprize, directed towards the development of her vast re- 
sources—and !imi's are scorcely assignable to the extent of the market that 
would be opened for British manufactures. 

The Charter of 1834 did not alter very materially the practical relations of 
the Court of Directors to the India Board; but it defined those relations more 
precisely, and laid down the course to be taken in the event of the controlling 
authority diflerig with that court, on any occasion, as to the orders pruper to 
be sent ta India. No orders ‘‘relating to any public matter whatever,” can 
now be issued by the court without the previous sanction of the board : for- 
merly the directors could correspond with any parties in this country without 
the intervention or knowledge of the controlling authority. Nor can the court 
now make any money grant without the permission of the board. The initiative 
in all cases is with the directors, except when they shall omit to prepare, and 
submit for the consideration of the board, orders or despatches upon any sub- 
ject, within fourteen days after receiving a requisition to that effect. But the 
board is empowered to alter, at its discretion, the drafts of any despatches sub- 
aitted by the court for itssanction ; and the court are required to sign and 
forward the orders so remodelled by the board. The court may remonstrate 
against directions of this nature ; but if they be reiterated, their only means of 
resistance are passive—namely, a refusal to sign the despatch as required ; 
leaving the board to enforce its authority by the instrumentality of the Court of 
Queen's Bench. ‘The issue of such a conflict must depend entirely upon the 
moral strength of the parties, as resulting from their being severally right or 
wrong upon some important point of principle, involving considerations higher 
than any of mere policy—of justice or good faith; for, of course, the court 
would not be justified in making a stand on any lower ground, against the 
power with which the Board of Control is unquestionably vested by the law. 
in one instance since 1833, the court did take up such a position of passive re- 
sistance, and maintained it with equal spirit and judgment ; the board, which 
was grossly in the wrong, being obliged to recede from its requisition, Such 
Collisions, happily can seldom occur when both parties are ordinarily honest and 
sensible, and are not blinded—as can, indeed, under the existing system, rare- 
ly be the case in regard to Indian affairs—by any factious motives. 

It is not surprising that there should be much misconception with respect 
to the right of nominating the Governor-General and the Governors of the 
aulordinate Presidencies ; for though it be vested by law, as heretofore, in the 
court of directors, yet the appointinents being subject to the approbation of 
the Crown, they are virtually in its “gift. Hence, whatever the politics of the 








majority of the court, the governor-general is always the friend and supporter 
of the ministers of the day; and the utmost extent of the power which the 
court really possess, is that of refusing to nominating an individual personally 
distasteful to them. 

The constitution of the C ourt of Directors is this. The directors, thirty in 
number, are elected by the proprietors of East India stock, voting by ballot ; 
£1000 stock (worth at _ present about £2500) entitling to one vote; £10,000 
stock to four votes. Six of the directors go out every year, and as regularly 
return to office at its close, never having to encounter even a show of opposition, 
except when one or more of the six happen to die, or choose to retire, during 
the pecs ofexclusion. In that event only, established routine permits new 
candidates to offer themselves, together with the remainder of the ex-directors, 
who constitute what is technically called the house list; but though such cir- 
cumstances frequently occur, only two instances have been known within the 
memory of man, in which an individual, out of office by rotation, has failed to 
recover his seat. 

The directors annually choose a Chairman—or rather a Deput+-Chairman, 
who becomes chairman after the lapse of a year, as a matter of course—to 
preside over their deliberations. In the hands of these two functionaries 
resides the principal power of the court, deliberative as well as executive. They 
conduct, personally or by correspondence—official or private—all the negotia- 
tions of the Company with with the Board of Control; and they, with or with- 
out one other director, constitute the ** Secret Committee ;”* to whose exclu- 
sive management, in concert with and subordination to the board, all matters 
‘‘ concerning the levying war or making peace, or treating or negotiating with 
any of the native princes or states in India, or with any other princes or states, 
or touching the policy to be observed with respect to such princes or states,” 
which are conceived to be “of a nature to require secrecy,” are entrusted. The 
late Charter increased the powers of this committee, by adding to the previous 
law (33 Geo. LILI. cap. 52, sect. xix.) the words printed in italics in the fore- 
going quotation ; which, of course, embrace Persia and Russia, and all the states 
with which British India can possibly be brought into connexion or dispute. In 
all other respects, the law which regulates the relations of the Court of Di- 
rectors to the Board of Control, and keeps the court in profound ignorance of 
the communications of that board with the secret committee, remain exactly 
as Mr. Pitt made it nearly sixty years ago. . by . The ordinary 
members of the Court of Directors know no more of the business which falls 
under the special cognizance of the secret committee than the public at large. 
All other affairs are conducted partly by the chairman and deputy-chairman, in 
what are called ‘* previous communications” (a device to obviate the publicity 
and inconvenience of collision) with the president ofthe India Board, and partly 
by the several committees—revenue, judicial, military, and the like—into 
which the court is divided. The system actually in operation is strange enough; 
seeing that every subject of any importance is considered, and, to some extent 
at least, decided upon by the controlling authority, before it comes even under 
the cognizance of the body by wh ich, according to the theory of the constitu- 
tionjof the government of India, it ought to be digested and laid before the 
court ; the results of whose deliberations thereon should then be moulded into 
despatch, to be submitted, in due course, for the sanction of the board. The 
practice almost reverses this constitutional order of things, except in so far as 
the chairman and deputy-chairmau, under whose immediate and exclusive 
orders the drafts of ‘* previous communications” are prepared, and who are 
members ex-officio of all committees, may be considered to represent the Court 
of Directors. 

This arrangement, which was kept a profound secret until it was divulged on 
ene occasion by Mr. Canning in the House of Commons, produces a smooth- 
ness and apparent accordance of opinion in the working of the double govern- 
ment, at the heavy expense of relieving both the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control from the responsibility which the law imposes upon those 
bodies respectively. It was manifestly intended that there should be entire 
freedom of sentiment and action on the part of the court, up to the period of 
their submitting the results of their deliberations to the judgment of the board ; 
which ought then, in the unshackled exercise of its discretion, to approve, mo- 
dify, or reject the proposed orders—stating openly, in either of the latter ca- 
ses, the grounds of its dissent from the court. If this constitutional course of 
proceeding had not been departed from, the views of each authority, upon every 
question of importance, would be publicly known; each would be subject to 
the wholesome influence and control of enlightened public opinion, and each 
would enjoy the credit or bear the blame of the good or evil results of the 
measures wilich it recommended or opposed. The existing plan is one of com- 
promise and concession, resulting sometimes in middle courses, which neither 
party altogether approves ; and, in the majority of cases, in the concoction of 
orders to the local governments, for which neither the court nor the board can 
feel themselves to be distinctly responsible. * * * 

We have drawn the best sketch which our present limits will permit, of the 
constitution of the East India Company as a governing body, and of the mode 
in which the representatives of its proprietors fulfil their functions. In both, 
there are palpable anomalies;—so great, indeed, looking only at the theory of 
the system, as would seem to render it, @ priori, certain that an organ of go- 
vernment so constituted, and subject to such checks, could not possibly work 
to any good purpose. 








* The chairman and deputy-chairman are not necessarily members of the secret 
committee, the court being authoized to appoint any directors, not exceeding three, 
| to that committee ; but we believe that, 1n practice, they always form a part, or the 


| whole of it. 
a 
GUIZOT. 

| Francis Guizot was born amongst events that shook the political world to its 
| foundation ; and his earliest years were visited by one of those misfortunes from 
which none but the choice creatures of God ever recover. The 8:h of April, 
1794, at Nimes, the old stronghold of the free Huguenots of France, the head 
|of adistinguished Protestant lawyer was struck off by the guitiotine ; he was 
M Guizot's father, and the son was then ouly seven years old. His mother, 
| whu ts still living, and who, even at her advanced age, bears a countenance of 
unshaken judgment and energy ; this venerable laay, we say, alone upheld her 
family against the tide of misfortune, and determined to give her son that trea 
sure which po blow of fortune can ever remove—a strong literary and religious 
education She sent to Geneva her son, who, at seven years of age, betrayed 
|a precocious intellect, and a serious, meditative turn of mind. So rapidly did 
he benetit by his instructions, that, in four years, the scholar had learned to read 
jin their native tongues, Thucydides, Demosthenes, Cicero, Tacitus, Dante, 
Schiller, and Sbakspeare. These were his only toys; these developed all the 
| natural capabilities of his mind, whilst in the old abode of Calvin, he imbibed 
| that rigid principle which, like a compass, has safely guided him through the 
| vicissitudes of life, and the storms of the political world. 
Im 1805 the young Guizot came to Paris to study jurisprudence ; high mind- 
| ed, proud as he was poor, as austere as he was ambitious, even his passions be 
| ing invested with dignity, he esceped the contagion of immorality, so rife at that 
| period, and in soluude he revclved and increased tenfold that knowledge which 
| his volatile schoolfeilows could scarce retain. The scholar had one friend in 
| Paris, a Mr. Stapfer, formerly Swiss envoy at the court of the Tuileries This 
kind-hearted gentleman mtroduced Guizot into that good society, to which he 
had free access; aud the young man’s Impressive countenance, and manners, 
and extraordinary gifts of intellect, soon secured bim a privileged pusition 
amongst his new acquaintances. At Mr. Suard’s, in whose salons all the wits 
and distinguished men of the time were wont to assemble, and where M. Guizot 
had his entrée, a very romantic incident occurred. Ove young lady was a fre- 
quent and a privileged visitor at these conversazioni—her name was Pauline 
de Meulan. Having lost her family and her wheritence by the revolution, she 
had found her sole resource in her excellent education, and her sole means of 
support arose from a journal of which she was editress, called Le Publiciste ; 
but her over exertions, and in a brznch of luwerary writing of so trying a charac- 
ter, had brought on serious indisposition, much augmented by the apprehension 
that soon the impossibility of further applicativn to her pursuits would reduce 
her to beggary. In the midst of this suflering aad apxiety, she received a let- 
ter, in which the anonymous writer begged her to be comforted—that her duty 
would be performed for her, and au able article was annexed, which, by a still 
greater retinement of delicacy, was written in the style of the authoress. Every 
day the journal required it, an article was received, until a complete convales- 
cence restored Pauline de Meulau to her former energy. Deeply moved by 
this act of generosity, the young lady did not fail to relate the anecdote at M 

Suard’s; but no one suspected that the hero of the story was that modest 
young man, Francis Guizot. However, Pauline de Meulan, in her journal, 
begged and conjured her anonymous benefactor to make himself known. At 
last, ene day, M. Guizot revealed himself; and, five years afterwards, Pauline 
de Meulan was Mdme. Guizot. Duriog those five years, the young Guizot hed 
learned that he might depend upor his pen for livelihood and for fame. He had 
published several works; his first, a Uictionary of Synonymes, shewing the 
philosophy of the French language. His Lives of the French Poets, his trans- 
lation of Gibbon, enhanced by histurical notes of the highest acumen, were only 
a few of the works which, previous to his marriage, he gave the world. His 
fame opened to him the portals aud the digniies of the University of Paris, 
where he gradually rose to the chair of modern history, from which he gave 
those lectures which will form an imperishable monument of his literary glory. 








From his first advent at the University, he formed a friendship with the famous 
Royer Collard; to whose fostering aid are due the political pas of his 
afver life. As long as Napokon was on the throae, ke kept at a distance all the 
men of peculiar literary principles, like M. Guizot—men whom he used to fear 
and dislike, and whom he denominated the idéologucs. The restoration of the 
Bourbons produced a great change in this respect ; aud in 1814, whea M. Gui- 
zot returned from Nimes, where, after a long absence, he had gone to visit his 
mother, he found that, in Paris, in his absence, his friend Rover Collard had 
procured him the office of Secretary General to the Minister, the Abbé de Mon- 
tesquieu. Here began the potitical life of M. Guizot; and, from this day, he 
encountered daily new storms andnew enemies, From the first, M. Guigot re- 
vealed the most uncompromising Conservative principles ; and the Liberale 
louked upon him as the author of those laws, by which, in 1814, the was 
controlled ; whilst the ultra-Royalist aristocrats were no less oft at his 
plebeian ideas of constitutional government. The return of Napoleon from 
Elva overthrew M Guizot’s political edifice ; he returned to his Professorshi 
at the University ; but, two montis later, foreseeing the fall of Napoleon, M. 
Guizot went to Ghent, to plead, with Louis XVIII., the cause of constitutionad 
liberty. Louis XVIII. dismissed his obnoxious Minister, M. de Balcas, and 
proclaimed, at Cambray, the deaired enlargement of the liberties granted by the 
constitutional charter. The democracy and the Napuleonists of France, how- 
ever, have taken another view of this journey of M. Guizot, and their cho:ce in- 
vective is calling him “the traitorvus man of Ghent.” Once more made a 
Secretary General, he raised the wrath of the ruling ultra-Royalist party by a 
poliueal pamphlet on represet tative governments ; and, from that mument, he 
formed one of the constitutional Royalist minority, which, under the ministry 
of the Duke de Case, took the new name of the Doctrinaires, on account of ite 
leader having been brought up by an educational congregation called the Doc- 
trinaire; and also because this party adhered rigidly to dogmas, principles, and 
doctrines. By their unswerving principles, and their unity of action, this party 
hardly compensated for their numbers, and their moral influence was immense. 

The assassination of the Deke de Berri caused an uli Royalist reaction ; and 
M. Guizot, driven from the Council of State, spent the sacceeding years, until 
the advent of Mousieur de Martiguac to power, in resisting the ultra opinions 
of M de Viléle. With this view, he wrote pamphlets onthe means of opposi- 
tion ; On the sovereignty of the people ; and in the chair of history at the Uni- 
versity he proclaimed, midst the applause of the ardent students of those days. 
the great principles of constitutional liberty. His office and his lectures were 
avolished by the vengeful Minister; and M. Guizot then found his only solace 
and his only pecuniary resource iu the numerous works he published ; amongst 
which are, ** Collections of Memoirs on the Euglish Revolution,” * On the An- 
cient History of France,” “ The History of the English Revolution,” and * Es- 
says onthe French History.” In 1827, a fatal blow interrupted his labors = 
Madame Guizot died, having adopted the Protestant faith a few days before her 
death. At this momeat, great political events fortunately came, to make a di- 
version to the great writer's sorrows. M de Viliéle fell, and M. Guizot was 
called to resume his place once more in the political arena. Under the Polignac 
Ministry, which soow succeeded, M. Guizot was elecied to the Chamber of De- 
puves, and there and first revealed his surpassing gifts as a political orator. 
he fatal ordimarces of Prince Polignac found in M. Gainer an uncompromis‘ng 
evemy. It was be that drew up the protest of the two hundred and twenty-one 
dissentient Deputies; it was he that partly organized the mural resistance in the 
ihree memorable days of July, marked by such bloodshed in the annals of 
France ; and on the ascent of Louis Phillippe to the throne, M. Guizot became 
Minister of Public Instruction. 

From that period M. Guizot has been a steadfast Conservative, endeavoring 
to restore those bounds of government, those indispensable shackles of order 
which the July revolution had broken asunder. In these efforts M. Guizot 
awoke once more the hatred of the Liberals, often headed by his rival, M- 
Theirs, ‘The ascent to the presidence of the council of this bold and unseropo- 
lous political intriguer, in 1840, drove M. Guizot into a new career, which re- 
quires special habits and special knowledge unly gained by experience. 


As ambassador to the court of St. James, M. Guizot had the most difficult 
part to play which was ever assigned to any diylomatist. Unfortunately he re~ 
lied too much upon his mental superiority, on suggestions of common-sense and 
deep perspicacity; he relied too much likewise on his popularity and that 
warmth of reception only given to him as alion in London. His confidence 
and his open eapression of opinions awakened the jealousy of Jord Palmerston, 
who became his headlong enemy. Avoided by the ministers of Austrie, Rossia,, 
and Prussia, fearful of compromising themselves with the representative of the 
administration directed by that warlike pigmy, Thiers, M. Guizot, it is said, 
unfortunately relied for information aod advice on a lady, for whom he enter- 
tains, even now, the most devoted of Platonic attachments. This lady, in the 
exalted position she so long held in the diplomatic world, bas unfortunately made 
many enemies ; aod, betrayed herself, she deceived her illustrious friend. The 
July treaty was signed unknown to the French Ambassador, and a blow was 
thus aimed at the same moment at the consideration of France, and the reputa- 
ton of its representative. M. Guizot, however, has one of those great minds 
that derive strength from misfortunes, precious experience from defeat. Thiers 
fll a victim 10 bis own machinations, and on the 15th of October, after the July 
Treaty, M Guizot became Minister of the Foreign Affairs of France, and has 
so demeaned himself iv that new position that we are at a loss to say in what 
branch of his duties he has been most pre eminent, whether as a practical man, 
as an orator, Or @ ministerial strategist. 

In this hurried view of the life of M. Guizot, we have given the most dimi- 
uutive view of his eventful political career. Of his literary labors we have 
mentioned but the least important productions; of this we are bound to warn 
our readers, lest, some day, they might ask the hero of this biography whether 
he had ever written a work of any consequence ; a question put to him by acer- 
tain fair equestrian and British authoress. M. Guizot's lectures and works on 
ce vilization, his * Life of Washington,” Qc., are standard works, essential to 
every tolerable library, and withal as amusing as they are deeply instructive. 

Iu private life, M. Guizot, represented as so austere a doctrinaire, is amiable, 
affable. and condescends to be entertaining. He is an affectionate relative and 
a true friend. Nothing so instructive as his society, not only on account of the 
knowledge which he ever communicates with a lucidity and eloquence of ex- 
pression that deeply impresses it on the mind. What is still more instructive, 
is the study of this great man’s self education. He is ever seeking and asking 
for information ; and as he receives it, you behold him reason upon it, connect 
it with other facts, reduce it to its essence, aud then desposit it as it were, ite 
the crypts of bis brain, ready for use when required. Our words have but 
ill conveyed the process of instruction this gifted mau adopts ; but no person 
who has had the happiness of living in his society but will comprekead our 
meaning 

No one can bettar illustrate the superiority of moral over physical beauty > 
M. Guizot is a pigmy in stature, his clo hes though neat, are ill made, and the 
tails of his coat are long enough for a giant. Suill, at first sight, he commands 
respect, and nothing can be more engaging than the mild, kindly look of bis fae 
eyes. He always carries his head thrown back ; his contemplation seems fixed 
on the heavens, as if fromthence he had descended, and there he was to return. 
But it is when excited that M Guizot's appearance becomes imposing. When 
he ascends the Tribune, in the Chamber of Deputies, raises his haud, and fixes 
his eagle glance upon the rebellious spirits in those stormy precincts, every ene- 
my appears to quail, and such silence and observance prevail, that you might 
hear the buzzing of a fly against the fan light. The impression, however, be- 
comes far wore imposing when his sonorous and harmonious voice, avd his ac- 
cent of command, convey to his hearers the dictates of an intellect fraught with 
practical views, and fullof bome thrusts, with a command of eloquence, flow- 
ing. full, contmuvus, and irresistible. 

However hurried our sketch, we have presented a true picture of our hero as 
he was a few months back. May he not have changed in that corrupt atmus-~ 
phere where he now rules, may he ever remain true t» that motto which is em- 
blazuved on his escutcheon, and figures in his family seal— 

‘Linea rectar brevissima.” 

The straight line is certainly the shortest to follow, honesty is the best poliey 
for all men, but particularly for choice spirits like M. Guizot, who have the 
double powers of surpassing natural gifts and of acquired knowledge unlimited. 





CANADA. 
From the London Times, Oct. 29. 


It is not a little curious, and reflects no great credit on the penetration of the 
late Lord Durham, to compare the working of the new union of the Canadas, 
adopted in accordance with his report, with the purposes for which he recom- 
mended it. Most of our readers will remember the view which that noble Lord 
gave of the origin of Canadian evils. He went out, he said, expecting to find 
a contest between a Government and a people ; “‘ two nations warring in the 
bosom of a single state—a struggle, not of principle, but of races;” “and I 
perceived,” he proceeds, “ that it would be idle to attempt any amelioration of 
|aws or institutions until we could first succeed iu terminating the dead/y ana- 
mosily that now separates the inhabitants of Lower Canada into the hostile di- 
visions of French and English.” After a picture of the irreconcileable hatred 
which reigned between these hostile and rival races, he concludes a paragraph 





with these emphatic words—* Nor do I exaggerate the inevitable constancy 
any more than the intensity of this animosity. Never again will the preseat 
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generation of French Canadians yield a loyai submission to a British Govern- 
ment; never again will the English population tolerate the authority of a 
House of Assembly in which the French shall ess, or even approximate to, 
a majority.” This prophecy, if we took Lord Durham for our oracle, would 
not dispose“ss to augur well of the policy of Sir Charles Bagot, who, by ad- 
sitting the predominance of the French party in the very councils of the Go- 
vernment itself, would have at once placed arms in the hands of those who 
¢ will never again yield a loyal submission to a British Government,” and at 
the same time offended beyond the limits of “toleration” that active English 
party on whom the Government must necessarily rely for quelling any French 
insurrection, and whose absorbing hatred of what they consider the mischievous 
pretensions of French nationality in Lower Canada was well expressed by the 
words of one of their ablest leaders—that “* Lower Canada must be English at 
che expense, if necessary, of not being British.” ‘ 

Events, however, have not tended to inspire us with this implicit reliance on 
che predictions of that well known, and certainly very interesting report, from 
which we have drawn our quotations. Lord Durham, we have said, ascribed 

Canadian evils to the existence of a bitter contest of races. But he also pre- 
scribed for the mischief, and his prescription took pretty much the stringent 
form of “delenda est carthago.” The Anglo-Saxon race, according to him, 
was fated to rule,—the French to wane and recede before it, Nor was this to 
be effected by any gentle or imperceptible progress. 

“The period of gradual transition,” he said, ‘is past in Lower Canada. 
In the present state of feeling among the French population, [ cannot doubt 
that any power that they might possess would be used against the policy and 
the very existence of any form of British government. ; : . . 
I believe that tranquillity can only be restored by subjecting the province tothe 
vigorous rule of an English majority, and that the only efficacious govern- 
ment would be that formed by a legislative union.” 

Lorp Duruam proceeded, on the supposition of this legislative union, to an- 
ticipate aclear and rapidly increasing English majority in the united provinces, 
with little doubt that the French when once placed, by the legitimate course of 
events and the working of natural causes, in @ minority, would abandon their 
vain hopes of nationality.”” ‘To settle the question of races, and to settle it 
against the French Canadian, was the objeect of this legislative union, which, 
in 1840, was effected according to, and we presume in consequence of, Lord 
Durham’s recommendation. ‘This and a responsible executive—an executive 
that is imposed upon the Governor by the majority of the House of Assembly 
—formed the only adequate measure for the troubles of Canada. What has 
been the result?) Two years after the passing of Lord Durham's Act of 
Union, the leaders of the French party—the men who were imprisoned or pro- 
scribed as the representatives of that French national feeling, those French 
prejudices, French habits, and French interests which were to be, we will say, 
se ruthlessly extinguished, are enabled, by the aid of Lord Durham's union and 
Lord Durham's executive responsibility, by an overwhelming majority in the 
anited House of Assembly, to extort for the first time admission, upon their 
own terms, into the most influential offices of the Government. 

Lord Durham, we believe, was considered one of the ablest Liberal states- 
men of his day, and this Canadian report one of his most successful productions, 
Alas, for Liberal sagacity ! 

Now, we confess we do not regret the failure of this ungenerous scheme. 
We never could and we never shall Jike that hard-hearted liberalism which can 
so quietly sacrifice before the energy of the Anglo Saxon race the customs 
habits, and feelings, which have formed, are forming, and if left to themselves 
may continne to form a happy, innocent, amiable, courteous, religious, and most 
rapidly increasing population. ‘* Mild and kindly, frugal, industrious, and ho- 
nest ; very sociable, cheerful, and hospitable, and distinguished for a courtesy 
and real politeness which pervades every class of society ;" this was Lord Dur- 
ham’s account of the people whom he wished to swamp in the ** very independ- 
ent, not very manageable, and rather turbulent democracy” which constituted, 
at that time, the main force of the Loyalist party. 
net so common in communities of men as to justify to our minds this summary 
extinction of them when they are found to exist, and ¢o that extent; therefore 
we do rejoice that Lord Durham's scheme has proved as inefficacivus as it was 
cruel. 

But now, as to the present emerzency, what we have said, though bearing on 
Sir Charles Bagot’s policy, is very far indeed from necessarily reconciling us 
to the predominence—the triumph of the French leaders in his councils. The 
French Canadians, we have said, are a good people. Further, if they know 
*heir interests, they are the natural allies of the British Government. Mean- 
while the mass of them, with all their goodness of heart, are absolutely and en- 
trrely ignorant, absolutely and implicitly credulous, and accordingly totally at 
the mercy and disposal of those few of their countrymen (principally notaries) 
who have education, and whom they trust—imen towhom we siiould be slow 
to ascrite all the bonhommie of their countrymen. The influence of the Roman 
Catholic clprgy, uniformly, we believe, exerted on the side of order, is said to 
be decreasing, and these political leaders are their only and absolute guides. 
Can these leaders be gained to acordial adherence to British supremacy ! Can 
the population be informed of their true interests and gained otherwise than 
through them! These are, of course, the questions on the solution of which 
principally depend the merits of Sir Charles Bagot's policy. Will MM. La- 
fentaine and Grouard, when brought into contact with political power, be 
anxious to ally themselves with British authorities as a protection against the 
rough energy of their present allies, the English Reformers! Or again, will 
the Governinent, by this admission of the popular leaders to power, obtain an 
opportunity of gaining the ear of the people themselves! These are questions 
which, with our present information, we cannot pretend to answer with any con- 
fidence. The future must decide. Meantime, we have said enough to show 
that Sir Charles Bagot's policy, good or bad, stands on peculiar grounds, and 
cannot be summarily judged of as a mere liberal concession to successful tur- 
bulence. 





BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 

Various complaints were brought forward at the Mansion House on Saturday, 
against the British North American Association for Emigration and Coloniza- 
won, Or its agents. A carpenter complained that he had been engaged to go 
by the ship Barbadoes to any part of North America; but that after he was on 
board, a second master was appointed to the ship, who required him to sign a 
contract to go to any part of the world. Some emigrants destined for Prince 
Edward Island complained of other attempts to alter the agreements which 
they hid made with the representatives of the Association. The case was 
adjou ned till Monday ; when Mr. Bourdillon, the solicitor to the Association, 
and Captain Campbell, the owner of the Barbadoes, attended. Captain Camp- 
bell said, that the first master appointed to the vessel had been prevented from 
going by his own private pecuniary difficulties; the next appointed had turned 
out to be of indifferent character, and to his misconduct much of the dissatis- 
faction was attributed ; but now a third had been engayed, and the vessel 
would no longer be delayed. Mr. Bourdillon produced documents to show the 
respectable nature of the Association: the President ix the Duke of Argyll, 
who has taken ptrt in its proceedings: the members consist of several Scot. 
tish noblemen, thirty-four Scoitish Baronets originally associated to prosecute 
the claims of their order on lands in North America, and others; Dr. Thomas 
Relph and Sir Allan M‘Nab, of Canada, being of the number. The ship has 
been approved of by the Government. Mr. Bourdillon, however, stated that 
with the agreements of the emigrants the Asseciation had nothing to do: they 
were made with a Mr. Haldon, who negotiated with the emigrants, but whose 
affice is not distinctly described. Several of the complaints made on Saturday 
appear not to have been pressed on Monday: and the Lord Mayor advised Mr. 
Haidon to make some new arrangements with the people; his Lordship at the 
same time promising to write to the Duke of Argyll on the subject of the emi- 
grants being sent to Prince Edward Island at so late a season.— Spectator. 

niapeabaaaiialaaiiass 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE.—PORT NATAL. 

Submission of the Boers.—The Cape papers contain the details of this im 
portant event. The South African Commercial Advertiser, with its extracts 
from other papers, contains the mass of the intelligence on the subject. From 
that journal we give the following, omitting only some intemperate observations 
ypon the want of severity towards the beaten party, which might with advan- 
tage have been entirely spared : 

Official Statement.—* Her Majesty’s frigate Isis arrived in Simon’s Bay on 
Sunday last from Natal, bringing back part of the troops under Lieutenant 
Colonel Cloete, commander of the late expedition, who immediately proceeded 
to head quarters. On Monday the troops marched from Simon’s-town to Cape- 
town, and in the afternoon of Monday, the following ‘Government Notice’ 
was issued for the satisfaction of her Majesty's loyal subjects :—‘ His Excel- 
‘ency the governor is pleased to direct the follow ng information to be made 
publicly known :—Lieutenant Colone! Cloete left Port Natal on the 2lst ulti- 
mo, on board her Majesty’s ship Isis, and arrived in Simon's Bay yesterday af- 
vernoon, accompanied by a portion of the troops sent to reinforce the detach- 
ment under Captain Smith, and has reported to his excellency the governor the 
final cessation of hostilities between her Majesty’s troops and the insurgent 
boers—no further hostile demonstrations having been shown by them after the 
troops under Lieutenant Colonel Cloete’s orders were landed. ‘The emigrant 
farmers having made a solemn declaration of their submission to the Queen, — 
having released the prisoners, whether soldiers or civilians,—having given up 

the cannon captured, as wel] as those belonging to themselves, and having re- 
stored all public as well as private property seized by them—the lieutenant 
e@lonel, acting under tho powers vested in him by the Governor, granted a 


Happiness and virtue were } 
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general amnesty or free pardon to all persons who might have been onqeaen in 


resistance to her Majesty’s troops and authority, with the exception of Joachim 
Prinslo, A. W. Pretorius, J. J. Burger, Michael van Breda, and Servais van 
Breda. He further declared that all private property should be A that 
the emigrant farmers should be allowed to return to their farms, with their guns 
and horses—that they should be defended from any attack by the Zoolahs— 
that the tenure of their lands should nog be interfered with, pending the de- 
termination and settlement of her Majesty's government—that beyond the 
limits fixed for the military occupation, their existing administration and civil 
institutions should not be interfered with till the pleasure of her Majesty should 
be made known—that the Caffres should not be molested in the occupation of 
the lands on which they were settled at the date of the arrival of her Majesty’s 
troops, subject to such future arrangements as may be made for general securi- 
ty by her Majesty ; and by a subsequent article appended to the conditions of 
this surrender, the Lieutenant Colonel, in consideration of Mr. A. W. Pre- 
torius having co-operated in the final adjustment of the articles of surrender, 
and of his personal humane conduct to the prisoners, and his general modera- 
tion, included him in the amnesty which he had extended to all with the excep- 
tions above named. Major D:Urban, and a second detachment of the 25th, 
were to leave Fort Natal on or about the 25th ult., leaving Captain Smith in 
command of the post, with a force of 350 men.—By command of his Excel- 
lency the Governor, 
«J, Moore Cratc, Acting Secretary to Government.” 
** Colonial-office, Cape of Good Hope, Aug. 1, 1842.” 
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A storm at Rome has thrown down Tasso's oak and the Colonna pine....- 
The 53d Regiment is to be made a Royal Regiment, having attended her Ma- 
jesty in Scotland Colonel Longfield, who had been for some time ailing. 
expired on the 18th ultimo, at his seat at Longueville. .-.. Leave of absence 
to an officer cannot now be given without the express sanction of his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington..... Bailey’s statue to Vice-Admiral Sir Pulteney 
Malcolin has been placed in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Its cost was £1,000. ...-. 
The Allgemeine Zeitung mentions that the writings of Mr. Charles Dickens 
have been translated into the Turkish language. ----: Accounts from Switzer- 
land state that the Judge-Advocate-General, Sir John Nicholl, is seriously in- 
disposed in that country. ...- During the last few days, since the new tariff 
came into operation, about 3560 leads of colonial timber have been taken out 
of bond at the port of Sunderland. ...- The Emperor Nicholas is said to have 
allowed, for the first time these twelve years, full permission for any families 
that wished it, to spend their winter in Paris. 

The Pasha of Egypt has forwarded to Sir C. Napier a medal, splendidly en- 
riched with diamonds, and a sword, the hilt and scabbard of which are nearly 
all composed of solid gold. 

Sir William Rae, it is reported, will be succeeded in the representation of 
Buteshire by the Hon. Archibald Wortley, third son of Lord Wharncliffe, and 
not by Mr. Duncan M‘Neill as stated. 

The sum levied for poor rates in England for the year ending Lady-day, 
1842, was £6,009,564. The rate in the pound on the annual value of real 
property assessed in 1841 was, for the whole of England, 2s. 

The King of the French entered upon his 70th vear on the 6th ultimo. His 
majesty commenced his public career at 17 years of age, and has consequent- 
ly been occupied with political affairs during 53 years 

The Queen has been pleased to grant the office of her Majesty's Advocate 
for Scotland to Duncan M‘Neil, Esq., her Majesty's Solicitor-General for Scot- 
land, in the room of Sir William Rae, Bart., deceased. 

American salted pork is become a staple article of provision in Bath, and is 
now selling at most of our bacon factors’ at the rate of 4} per pound. Ameri- 
can beef has also been introduced. 





A rich mine of yellow amber, of a hardness equal to rock crystal, has just 
been discovered in the neighbourhood of the town of Zehderick, near Pots- 
dam. This discovery is the more remarkable, as up to the present time yel- 
low amber has only been found in the Baltic, or on the shores of that sea. 

There is not at present, we believe, any probability that parliament will 
be assembled before February; at all events it is quite certain that minis- 
ters will not advise her Majesty to summon the legislature before the state 
of the revenue on the expiration of the next quarter shall be before the 
country. 


The accounts from the coast relative to the effects of the dreadful storm 
| which raged during Saturday and Sunday, are of a most distressing descrip- 
tion. The loss of life and property has been immense, and it is feared many 
vessels foundered that never will be heard of, the unhappy crews perishing 
with them. 


The cassoon erected on the Goodwin Sands, from which so much benefit was 
expected to shipping on those dangerous s inds, has, we are sorry to see, given 
way tothe late gales. It has caused much regret in the mercantile circles, 
who looked to the result with considerable interest, although many persons 
have all along doubted the practicability of the plan. 
| The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the 
| great seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, constituting 
and appointing the Right Hon. Francis Blackburne, Keeper or Master of the 
Roll of Records of the Court of Chancery in that part of the said United 
Kingdom called Ireland, in the room of Sir Michael O’Loghlin, Bart., de- 
ceased. 

An apparatus has been invented for preventing chimneys taking fire, and 
also for preventing the accumulation of soot. 


into the chimney a little above the fire. No flame can pass through the box, 
and as the sheets of wire gauze have a cooling tendency, all the carbon which 
may ascend is stopped by the box, and the soot thus prevented from accumu- 
lating inthe chimney. ‘The cost of this apparatus does not exceed 5s. 

The Irish Law Appointments.—The Right Hon. Francis Blackburne was on 
Monday sworn into office as Master of the Rolls, before the Lord Chancellor ; 
and Edward Litton, Esq, was on Tuesday sworn in as Master in Chancery, 
before his lordship. It has been definitively settled that Mr. Solicitor-General 
Smith will be Attorney-Geveral, and Mr. Sergeant Greene will be Solic:tor- 
General. 
of his eldest brother, to be his examiner. 


American Provisions.—An opportunity has been afforded to the inhabitaats 
of Newport, during the past week, of testing the quality of American beef ind 
pork, a large quantity of both having been received by Mr. Fielahouse, grocer, 
of that town, which he commenced selling on Wednesday last, at 3}d. and 4d. 
per lb. Several parties who have made purchases have pronounced it (espe- 
cially the pork) excellent. 

Many of the papers speculate on the probable conversion of the 3} percents. 
at an early date after the assembling of parliament. Some of thei suggest a 
difficulty, in the shape of some supposed engagement on the part of the govern- 
ment at the tine of the creation of this stock, to the effect, that it was for a 
certain definite period to remain unaltered. The obstacle is purely imaginary. 
The contemplated reduction of interest appears to meet with general favour, 
and the measure will be carried into effect without serious Opposition or 
difficulty, and to the very considerable alleviation of the existing public bur- 
dens. 

The claims on the various insurance offices, in consequence of the late fires 
in Liverpool, are nearly all satisfactorily settled. £555,000 have been paid, 
although it is but four weeks since the sufferers were required to send in 
their claims. The amount of property burnt, and not protected by insurance, 
is but small. 

The Anti-Corn-Law League still continue their agitation. 

The cabinet of the Tuileries has proposed to the British government the ab- 
rogation of the treaties of 1831 and 1833, by which the mutual right of search 
for the prevention of the slave trade was established, and the adoption, instead 
of it,of the system agreed upon between England and America, that each coun- 
try should maintain an equal naval force on tne west coast of Africa as a check 
on malpractices under its own flag. As an inducement to this, M. Guizot ex- 
presses his perfect willingness at once to enter on the discussion of a commer- 
cial treaty between France and England. Lord Aberdeen has evaded any de- 
finite answer to the first proposal, by merely stating that no change can be made 
in the existing relations as to the right of search till the expiry of the period 
for which French letters of marque were granted to English cruisers. ‘This 
will be next year. With respect to the treaty of commerce, his lordship is 
anxious to meet the French government half way. 

The first meeting of the United Committee of the Provincial States has just 
taken place in Prussia. A recent decree of the King convoked this body. The 
committee have no power to discuss any public matters but such as shall be 
referred to them by the crown. The topics now to be considered by them are, 
a uniform diminution of the public burdens, and the adoption of a general sys- 
tem of railways throughout the Prussian provinces. The expense of the rail- 
roads, if determined on, is to be met by an issue of treasury notes, to the 
amount of 80,000,000 thalers. 

The Craufurd Peerage-—At the Dublin Police office on Tuesday, Robert 
Lindsay Craufurd was brought up in custody from the gaol of Newgate, charged 
with the offence of having returned from transportation and being at large in 
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to be the rightful heir to the earldoms of Craufurd and Lindsay. The prisoner 
was ultimately committed to Kilmainham. . 
Death of Grace Darling.—This heroic and interesting female expired at 
Bamburgh, on Thursday, the 20th ult., in her 25th year. She had been in a 
delicate state of health for a considerable time past. Her cemplaint having 
assumed the form of decided consumption, and all hope of her recovery aban- 
doned, her father anxiously desired that she should return amongst her family, 
- she was accordingly removed from Alnwick to Bamburgh ouly about ten 
ays ago. 
_ Professor Gessenius, of the University of Halle, died there on the 23d ult., 
in the 57th year of his age. 
_ Mr. Sergeant Spankie expired on Wednesday morning, at his own residence 
in Russell-square. 
_ The Augsburg Gazette says that the Shah of Persia has accepted the media- 
tion of England in its differences with the Ottoman Porte. 


_ Prince Galitzin died at Paris, on Friday last. He was son of Prince Galit- 
zin, directeur en chef of the post-office of Russia, also member of the council of 
the empire. 

Failure in Birmingham.—A letter from Birmingham, dated Wednesday, 
says, a good deal of anxiety was experienced amongst our manufacturers this 
morning by the rumour of the failure of the house of Messrs. Goddard and Hill, 
American merchants and factors, which unfortunately turns out to be true. 
The firm carried on an extensive business, chiefly with the small hardware manu- 
facturers in the adjoining towns, who will be the principal sufferers. The lia- 
bilities of the conce n are stated at 60,000/. 

The Times asserts, on the authority of its Paris letters, that the French go- 
vernment had despatched, or intended to despatch, a notification to our govern- 
ment that the new slave-trade treaty will not be ratified. 

The election of Prince Alexander in Servia is definitively confirmed at the 
Porte, and messengers have been despatched to invest him in his dignity. 

At Constantinople a courier had arrived from Bagdad with private accounts, 
which assert that a British force, commanded by General Pollock, had reached 
Cabul and invested it. They add that General Pollock had offered condi- 
tions to the inhabitants, which, if they rejected, he was determined to carry the 
town by storm. 

The obsequies of M. le Comte Laborde took place at Paris, on the 23d ult. 
The deceased, in addition to other writings, was author of the ** Picturesque 
and Historical Voyal in Spain.” He was one of the first to send in his resigna- 
tion on the formation of the Polignac ministry. Addresses were pronounced 
on the occasion by M. le Comte Bougnot and General Rumigny. 

Valuable Dividend.—A final dividend, on the bankrupt estate of Messrs. 
Caldwell, Smyth, and Co., has been declared, of five-sixteenths of a penny in 
the pound The commission is dated 23d March, 1793. How many of the 
creditors are alive to claim this magnificent dividend, and how much would a 
proof for twenty pounds secure ? 

The Moniteur Algerien of the 20th ultimo contains a letter, addressed to 
General Negria by the Ulemas, the Kalifat, and the members of the Municipal 
Council of Constantine, enclosing a sum of 2,000f. as their subscription towards 
the erection cf a monument to the memory of the Duke of Orleans in the 
square of Algiers. 

Joseph Bonaparte is said to have removed the difficulties which lay in the 
way of the testamentary gifts of his uncle, the Cardinal Fesch, regarding his 
legacies to Corsica, by pre-enting donations equivalent to thein to his native 
town. Among them is a statue of the First Consul; and of the numerous 
pictures of the rich gallery bequeathed to him by the Cardinal, he has given 
100 to Bastia, 50 to the village of Corte, where he was born, and 150 to differ- 
ent communes of the department. 

‘The Council-General of Corsica have forwarded an address to the French 
government, praying for a graut of public money to complete a rnonument in 
that couwtrv to the Emperor Napoleon. 

The Prince de Joinville and the Duke d’Aumale had reached Lisbon with a 
squadron of three vessels. The former was proceeding to Brazil, the latter to 
Algiers. Sir Charles Napier was also at Lisbon, and there were hospitable do- 
ings at the Palace Necessidades. 

The Morning Post says that the Honourable James A. Wortley, will be a 
candidate for che representation of Buteshire, vacant by the death of the Lord 
Advocate. 


It will give all admirers of true poetry gratification to hear that Her Ma- 





| jesty has conferred a pension of 300/. a year upon William Wordsworth. Long 
may he live to enjoy it !—Globe. 

Lord Melbourne has been severely ill, at Brockett Hall, his Hertfordshire 
seat 

The London Standard publishes a letter addressed to the Jews ‘ scattered 
throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland,”’ and signed ** Joseph Wolff, Cu- 
rate of High Holyland, near Wakefield, Yorkshire, late Missionary in Palestine, 
Bokhara, Affghanistan, Abyssinia, Yemen, and America” Dr. Wolff rebukes 
the Jews on the schism among them, and then makes this exhortation— 





It is extremely simple, consist- | Patriarch Bishop of the Hebrew C 
ing of a case containing a number of sheets of wire gauze, which is introduced | 


| Paris to the post of Grand C 
Master Litton has appointed his nephew, E. T. Litton, Esq., son 








these realms. Much interest attaches to the fortunes of this person, who claims 
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“My dear friends, rally round the aged Rabbi Hirschel, and under his direc- 
| tion invoke the guidance and illumination of the Spirit from on high; and un- 
der his direction read the Old and New Testament, and request Rabbi Hirschel 
and his assistant Rabbis to investigate the merits of the Christian faith, in uni- 
son with the Bishops of the Church of England; and I have no doubt that the 


| Lord wall bless that national attempt of the Jews to arrive at the knowledge of 
| the truth: and then let Rabbi Hirschel, with the whole Jewish nation residing 
( in England, receive the sacrament of baptism, the ordinance of confirmation ; 
| and then let Rabbi Hirschel be consecrated by the Bishops of England, as the 


hristians in England.” 
We are informed on respectable authority, that the King of the French has 


| discussed with persons in his confidence the propriety of abdicating the throne 
| in favour of the Duke of Nemours. 
| thority of the rumour, we give it for the purpose of preparing the public for an 
| event which is not improbable to happen in the course of the ensuing session 


Without expressing an opinion on the au- 


of the French Chambers. — Morning Herald. 

The Monifeur of Saturday contained three Royal ordinances; the first ap- 
pointing Marshal Oadinot, Duke of Reggio, Governor of the Invalids; the se- 
cond transferring Marshal Gerard from the command of the National Guard of 
hancellor of the Legion of Honour; and the third 
investing General Jacqueminot with the command left vacant by Marshal 
Gerard. 

General Carbonnel was appointed by a royal ordinance of the 22d instant, 
Chief of the Staff of the National Guard of Paris, in the place of General Jac- 
queminot. : 

The Walhalla, or temple to commemorate illustrious Germans, was inau- 
gurated by the King of Bavaria on the 19th ; the Queen being present, with 
several members of the Royal Family, Prince William of Prussia, the Grand 
Duchess of Hesse, and the Duchess of Wurtemberg. 


a 
GREAT BRITAIN AND CUBA. 
From the Journal of Commerce. 
Great Briratn anp THE Istanp or Cupa.—lt is stated that a gentleman 


. a a ’ , 
writing from Cuba, expresses the opinion that Mr. Turnbull, late British Consul 
at Havanna,and now a member of the Mixed Commission, is deranged. It may 


be so, but we suspect it will turn out that whatever derangement there is in the 
ease, is Lnargeable to the British government, and not to Mr. Turnbull. The 
transactio «hich appears to have led to the surmise of his insanity, has recent- 
ly been published in our columns, as follows : 

“Onthe i6ih day of October, appeared off the port of Givara, a small sloop 
showing English colours, from which a boat put off and came into the har- 
bour, having on board David Turnbull, Esq., a member of Parliament, one of 
the mixed Commissioners of the African Board, with authority from the Eng- 
lish government to demand the liberation of not only the English blacks in this 
part of the Island, but of all the Africans introduced since the treaty of 1821. 
Immediately on landing, dressed in full uniform, he called upon the command- 
ant of the port, presenting his passport, and desiring if he could proceed imme- 
diately to certain plantations, which he named, with a view of prosecuting his 
intentions, stating that his vessel would lay off the harbour during his short ab- 
sence. 

This the Commandante positively refused, ordering at the same time = 
vessel to enter the port. On anchoring she was boarded by the authorities on 
found manned with negroes,—the pilot or captain of said vessel, one Tom ol 
ter by name, a free mulatto, a Spanish outlaw and perpetrator of illegal acts on 
this side of the island, and who for many years the Spanish authorities have 
been on the gui vive. A guard was placed on board to prevent any ne ee 
cation with the shore. Mr. Turnbull then requested permission to procee of 
the town of Holguin, where the Governor of the district resides, ry +" e 
same time the protection of the authorities, and whether it were — or him 
to go without arms, as he had nothing but his sword. The Commandante a 
sured him that he would be perfectly safe, and ordered a corporal and two men 
to accompany him, with strict injunctions not to allow Mr. T.to enter into any 
plantation or communicate with any one on his route. he English 

‘* On presenting himself at the Governor's he was recognized as the ng ~ 
Consul, who had caused so much trouble in Havana a short time ago, = rn 
only saved his life by flying for protection on board of the English guare rae 
here ; and in conseqvence of opinions and acts expressed by him to the in) 4 
of the planters of this island, was ordered off and forbid to return to any P 
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thereof by the Captain General. He was immediately arrested and placed 
under the surveillance of a double guard, no one being allowed to see or 
speak to him. Orders were likewise issued to place the crew and captain 
of the vessel in the fort, with the same restrictions, where they are now. 

‘Mr. Turnbull and company will be sent on shortly by a steamboat, which 
is expected at Givara daily, tothe Havana, to be placed at the disposal 
of the Capt. General, the Governor not being empowered to act in such a 
case 

We see nothing in all this which looks like insanity. On the contrary, Mr. 
Turnbull's proceedings are in perfect accordance with the previous action of 
the British government. As long ago as 1817, Great Britain entered into a 
Treaty with the Spanish government, by which the King of the latter country 
engaged wholly to abolish the ¢rafic in slaves throughout his entire dominions 
on the 30th day of Oct. 1820. As acondition of this Treaty, Great Britain 
paid the large sum of £400,000 sterling, by way of indemnity for losses 
which Spaniards then engaged in the traffic might suffer in consequence of its 
abolition. 

The fulfilment of this treaty Great Britain now demands; not merely in re- 
spect to negroes who may hereafter be imported into Cuba, but in regard to 
all who have been imported since the time when the Treaty of 1817 went into 
operation, i. e. since the 30th of May (or 30th of October, as one account has 
it,) 1817. It is estimated that the adoption of this principle would emancipate 
from 50 to 60 per cent of the slave population of Cuba, and a still greater pro- 
portion of that of Porto Rico. As long ago as January last, the Spanish go- 
vernment had so far listened to the demand, as to call for information on the 
subject, and this ca:l filled the slave dealers of Cuba with alarm. Precisely in 
what attitude the question stands at present, we are not informed 

In order to ascertain what negroes had been here imported subsequently to 
Oct. 30th, 1820, it was proposed by Sir Arthur Aston, British Ambassador 
to Madrid, to refer the case of each individual tothe Mixed Commission,(which 
consists in part of Spaniards, and partly of Englishinen,) and a provision to this 
effect was embodied in the draft of a convention submitted by Sir Arthur to the 
Spanish government for its consideration and adoption. We are not aware that 
this convention has yet been signed. But at any rate, the British government 
seems determined to insist on the fulfilment of the Treaty of 1817. To Brazil, 
with which likewise Great Britain has ‘Treaties for the suppression of the slave 
trade, Lord Palmerston in 1840 used the following language, in a despatch 
addresses to Mr. Ouseley, the British Minister at Rio Janeiro :—* [ have now 
to desire,’’ says his lordship, *‘ that you will state in writing to the Brazilian 
Minister, that all negroes who have been duly found to have been illegally im- 
ported into Brazil, are, by the treaty between Great Britain and Brazil, enti- 
tled to be considered free ; and that her Majesty’s government could not ad- 
mit, that any law which the Brazilian legislature may choose to pass, would 
afford to the Brazilian government the slightest justification whatever for viola- 
ting a treaty between the two countries.” 

In every movement having for its object the emancipation of slaves in Cuba, 
Turnbull, while Consul at Havana, took a lively interest. His zeal in the cause 
made him odious to the planters, and finally induced the Spanish government 
to solicit his recall,—assigning as reasons, his having published a book on Sla- 
very, entitled ‘* Travels in the West,” and his having offended the authorities 
and people of Cuba_ by his anti-slavery action. To this demand Lord Palmer- 
ston replied as follows : 

Viscount PaLmerston to Mr. Aston. 
Foreign Office, March 17th, 1842. 

Sir,—I have received and laid before the Queen your despatch of the 23d 
ult., enclosing copy of a note from E. Merrer, complaining of the conduct of 
Mr. Turnbull, her Majesty’s Consul at Havana, and requesting his immediate 
recall. 

I have now to instruct you to present a note to the Spanish minister, stating 
that her Majesty’s government has no wish to protect Mr. Turnbull, or any 
other British agent, if proof can be adduced that he has commttted any act 
which justly renders him liable to dismissal from his post ; but that, on the other 
hand, her Majesty’s government is persuaded that the government of Spain is 
too just even to wish that any individual should be stigmatized by a removal 
a his appointment, unless some specific charge can be substantiated against 

m. 

Now her Majesty’s government cannot but remark that the note of M. Fer- 
rer, applying for the removal of Mr Turnbull, does not even alledye one single 
act done by him in his capacity of Consul, which could justify his removal ; but 
that note founds the application which it contains, solely and entirely upon a 
literary work which Mr. Turnbull has published, and upon opinions which he is 
supposed to entertain, that the slave trade 1s acrime which ought to be severe- 
ly punished and effectually prevented; and that the condition of slavery is an 
evil which contaminates the social system of the country where it exists, which 
degrades the master as well as the slave, and which it is for thefinterest as 
well as the honour of every nation among whom it exists, to put an end to as 
soon as possible. . 

Now, in the first place, it cannot escape remark, that a demand for the ex- 
pulsion or dismissal of a man, not for any thing he has done, but fora book 
which he has published, and for opinions which he is supposed to hold, would 
have excited no surprise if proceeding from the minister of an absolute and de- 
spotic sovereign like Ferdinand Vil. but could little have been expected from 
the minister of a Constitutional Queen like Isabella I].,who reigns over a coun- 
try in which the liberty of the press, and freedom of thought ane of speech, are 
established as fundamental principles of the social system, and as rights belong- 
ing even tothe humblest man; and it was still less to be expected that such a 
doctrine should be acted upon by a Spanish ministry of the present day,because 
it is probable that there are not many among those who hold prominent olflice 
under Queen |sabella, who have not, either in their own persons or in that of 
some relation or friend, been made to feel the bitter injustice of this very doc- 
trine, during the reign of Ferdinand VII. 

But, in the next piace, her Majesty’s government can assure the government 
of Spain, that the doctrines and opinions said to be entertained by Mr. Turn- 
bull are so unanimously shared by the whole British nation, from the highest to 
the lowest, that it would be scarcely possible for her Majesty's governinent to 
find within the United Kingdom any person, who, by his education and attain- 
ments, was fitted for the post of Consul at the Havana, who did not entertain, 
upon the slave trade and upon slavery, the very same opinions which are as- 
cribed to Mr. Turnbull. 

But if ‘he opinions of Mr. Turnbull, instead of being considered in this coun- 
try as blameable, are in fact thought to be highly praiseworthy, do those opin- 
ions nevertheless disqualify him for the particular duties which he had been ap- 
pointed to perform! So far was her Majesty’s government from thinking that 





those opinions do render Mr. Turnbull untit for the situations of Consul and of 


Superintendent of liberated Africans in Cuba, that it was precisely the book 
which he wrote, and the well-known sincerity and earnestness of his opinions, 
that pointed him out to her Majesty’s government as a fit person to hold those 
appointments. 

Jt has long been notorious to all the world that the treaty with Great Britain, 
and the law uf Spain against the slave trade, are a mere dead letter in Cuba. 
‘That the slave trade is cairied on by many persons established in that island, 
and is pursued by ihem openly aud incessantly, and not only with impunity, 
but even with tlie sunction and under the positive protection of the governor 
and of all the subordinate authorities. It is well known that all the orders 
against the slave trade which have been sent to’ Cuba from Madrid, have been 
either set at defiance by the governor, or have been considered by him to be 
merely matters of form, issued for the sake of keeping up outward appear- 
ances, and such as he might sofely disregard and disobey. 

This state of things has long cast a deep stain upon the honour and good 
faith of the Spanish crown, and nothing could justify the British government in 
not pressing, even more strongly and more urgently than it has done, fora 
faithful and full execution of the engagements of the treaty of 1835, but a 
consideration for the internal embarrassments under which Spain has been la- 
bouring, by reason of the civil war. 

But as the government of Madrid has shown itself unable to cause t he local 
government of Cuba to observe the treaty, her Majesty’s government has 
thought it necessary to send to Cuba agents, whose zeal, courage and activity 
would enable them to make head against all the local obstructions which they 
would meet with, and who, in spite of difficulties, and in defiance of threats, 
would perform their duty to the British crown, and watch and denounce, and 
as far as possible impede the criminal proceedings of the Cuba slave traders 

But no man could have energy enough to perform so arduous a task, who 
had not a strong feeling upon the subject to which his duties relate. For her 
Majesty's government well knew that every impediment would be thrown in the 
way of the British agents; that every white man in the island, from the gover- 
nor downwards, would do his utmost to prevent them from successfully per- 
forming their duties ; that frivolous and unfounded complaints would be got np 
agaiust them, and that every effort would be made to drive them away by dis- 
gust, or to obtain their recall by misrepresentation. 

How then can the Spanish government expect that her Majesty's govern- 
ment should consent tv recall Mr. Turnbull for no better reason than that he 
is alledged by the governor of Cuba to possess the very qualities, which the 
British nation would declare render him peculiarly fit for his duties? The 
Spanish government cannot seriously imagine that her Majesty’s government 
would consent to do so. 

It is undoubtedly true, however, that the crown of Spain has a right to with- 
draw its exequatur from any foreign consul in the Spanish dominions, if it shall 
think fit todoso ; but the present ministers of Spain are too enlightened to ad- 
vise their sovereign to exercise that right arbitrarily, capriciously, or unjustly, 


AVbiow, 


et 
and without being able to assert and prove that the Consul against whom the 


gran a we to be directed, had misconducted himself in the performance of 


e would nevertheless continue to hold his commission as Superi i- 
berated Africans, an office which is not subject to any scien of cone 
tion by the Spanish crown ; and even if Mr. Turnbull were to be withdrawn 
from Cuba in both capacities, it would be the duty of her Majesty’s government 
to select as his successor some other person holding the same opinions, an 
animated as nearly as possible with the same zeal and activity in the perform- 
ance of his duties ; so that nothing would be gained for the Cuba slave traders 
a sige of Mr. Turnbull. 

ut her Majesty’s government cannot disguise from t v 
Spain, that, if Mr. Tarnbull’s exequatur wom to be withdvete yor cpale ‘ 
grounds as those stated by M. Ferrer, her Majesty's government would be very 
little disposed to maintain any consular officers in Cuba, and might probably 
deem it right to consider whether it would be proper to permit any Spanish 
Consuls to continue to act in the possessions of her Majesty's crown. 

Her Majesty's government, however, earnestly entreat the government of 
Spain to re-consider the whole of this matter, and her Majesty's government 
beg strongly to urge that the Spanish government, instead of allowing itself 
to be led into the course which the slave traders of Cuba, and the colonial au- 
thorities who protect them, would wish to point out, should come to the hono- 


and to execute the treaties which Spain has concluded on these matters with 
England. 


Mr. Ferrer indeed sends the copy of a despatch addressed to the governor of 


the Spanish government to carry the treaty of 1835 into execution ; but her 
Majesty’s government are obliged to say that they cannot consider that de- 
spatch in any degree satisfactory ; such general injunctions have over and over 
again been sent to Cuba; and even if the governor for the time being has given 
himself the trouble to read them, he has never paid the slightest attention to 
their contents. . 

The same fate will inevitably attend the despatch in question. But, if the 
Spanish government wishes to afford convincing proof of its good faith in this 
matter, let it send orders that all the negroes now in Cuba, who have been 
emancipated by sentence of the Mixed Commission, may at once be removed 
to a British colony, in order that they may be rescued from the real slavery un- 
der which they are now suffering. 

Let the Spanish government take effectual measures for restoring all the 
colonial British subjects who have been kidnapped, and who are detained in 
slavery in Cuba, in violation of the law of nations. 

_ Let the laws of Spain be rigidly enforced against the numerous slave traders 
in Cuba, whose occupation is as well and as publicly known as that of any man 
engaged in legitimate commerce. 

And finally, let the Spanish government take steps for restoring to freedom 
all those negroes who have been introduced into Cuba as slaves, in violation of 
the laws of Spain, and who, therefore, not being the legal property of any man, 
are apso facto free by the law of the country itself. 

If the Spanish government will pursue such a course, which is recommended 
as much by a consideration for the well understood interests of Cuba, as by a 
regard for the obligations of treaties, there will at once be an end to those dis- 
agreeable discussions which have so long been carried on between the two go- 
vernments on this matter; and Spain will afford an honourable proof of its 


strict regard for its national engagements. Tam, &c. 
(Signed) ;PALMERSTON. 


Since the date of this despatch, Mr. Turnbull has ceased to be Consul, (his 
successor is Mr. Crawford,) but still retains the office of Superintendent of li- 
berated Africans, much to the annoyance of the Cubans,2who would wish to 
have him farther off. If he is in any way a representative of the British go- 
vernment, it will not do for the Cubans to take too many liberties with him 
The affair at Givara (or Xibra) will make something of a stir, we suspect, be- 
fore it isthrough with. ‘The precise object of his visit there does not appear, ; 
though it is stated that “ his protests for the violaticn of the list, and the exist- 
ing treaty of amity between the two governments, were quite explicit and 
vigorous. 





Married,— On the 8th inst, at St. Thomas’s Church, by the Kev. Dr. Hawks, W. H. 
Van buren,M D.. of the Medicai Staff, U. s. Ariny, to Miss Louisa Dunmore, eldest 
daughter of Dr. Valentine Mott, of this city. 

un Monday, the 14th inst., at St. Thomas’s Church, by the Rev. Dr. Hawks, J. Beek- 
man Finlay, Esq., to Elizabeth Lawrance, daughter of Joseph Fowler, Esq., all of this 
city. 

On Tuesday morning, the 15th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Anthon. Alexander Hamilton, 
Jr.,to Elizabeth S., eldest daughter of the late Henry W. Nicoll. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 6 1-4 a 61-2 per cent. prem.} 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1842. 
By the British Mail Steamer Acadia to Halifax and Boston we have our files 
to the 4th instant inclusive ; the news is not of very pressing importance 
TheAcadia has made an unusually short passage, the intelligence by her reach- 
ing us on the fourteenth morning after her departure from Liverpool. 

















advices ; failures still continue in the Corn trade, but this is chiefly attributa- 
ble to the speculative spirit which in this branch of commerce, more than in most 
others, is found to prevail. Yet the agricultural meetings which continue to 
take place in England present views rather cheering than otherwise. Even of 
those, among the leading Agriculturists, who were opposed to the Tariff in its 
process through parliament, there isa disposition to look matters fairly in the 
face, and they exhort their followers to exertions for improvement. 

‘Tt seems to be thought that absolute protection is not so essential as it was 
considered before the system was disturbed , and at the same time the agricul- 
turists have caught the useful hint that they should fit themselves to compete 
with foreign rivals. ‘The Tariff therefore is likely to have a double influence on 
the supply of food—to admit that of foreign growth, and to stimulate the home 
growth.” 

The causes of failure among the corn speculators may be gathered froin the 
following passage :— 

‘The condition of the parties that embarked in purchasing wheat in the 
Black Sea and Mediterranean ports in May and June last, a large quaatity of 
which has lately come to hand, will be seen from the following tact :—The 
prices paid were from 40s. to 45s. per quarter, which, with the present duties 
of 18s., plus freight and charges, run the estimated cost up to 70s. per quarter. 
Now, the prices which such qualities of wheat will command at present, run 
from 35s. to 40s. per quarter, being, as near as possible, about one-half of the 
original cost. Questions have indeed occurred of paruies refusing to take bills 
of lading on the condition of paying charges and risking the duty, throwing 
the primary cost of the article enurely overboard.” 

The agitations on the part ef the Anti-corn-law League are nevertheless con- 
tinued, although with diminished violence, and we doubt not that the mani- 
fest improvements in the Tariff will shortly occasion their cessation altogether, 

The great deinand for money loans has commonly arisen from speculation, 
and this is very much at a stand just now. Hence the monied men find a dif- 
ficulty at present in the employment of their capital. The money market is 
so ** easy,” and money itself so completely a drug, that we read of a capital- 
ist who could not procure more than 1} per cent. on £50,000, and who after- 
wards could not obtain above 1 percent on £300,000. This certainly shews 
the attempt to restrain the efforts of trade within its natural limits, rather than 
continue that ruinous forcing which has so largely contributed to prostrate its 
proper and healthy energies. 

South African journals have been received in England giving accounts of 
the complete settlement of the Port Natal business. The Boors have all re- 
turned to their allegiance ; they have given up their prisoners, cannon, ammy- 
nition, and have promised complete obedience ; a general amnesty has been 
granted for the past, in which all are included except five of the ringleaders , 
and there is now every probability of peace in that quarter. 

By the latest news from Western Africa it appears that the Niger expedi- 
tion is now totally abandoned, the people and property willbe all brought 
away. 

It is stated that the French government proposes to that of England the in- 
stitution of a naval force of observation by each country, on the African coast, 
instead of the mutual right of search as established in the treaties of 1831 
and 1833. 


ty in England, arrived off Cowes on the 3d inst., she had been obliged to put 





into Fayal where she remained five days. 


But, if the exequatur were to be withdrawn from Mr. Turnbull as Consul, | 


rable determination of compelling the governor and people of Cuba, to respect | 


Cuba, and appeals to that despatch as a convincing proof of the resolution of | 


Commerce does not appear to have made much improvement since our lasi \ 


The Steamship British Queen, respecting which there had been some anxie- | 
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The overland mail not having arrived, there is not any news from China nor 
from India. 

In the latest Edinburgh Review is an article on “The Laws relating to In- 
dia, and the East India Company.” There are few subjects of public po- 

licy which have been more cavilled at and less understood by the world in ge- 
neral than this of the Anglo-Indian Government, the cavillers indeed being 
chiefly those nations who have no authority there, or who have lost that which 
| they once possessed, or who have a latent wish to have it. It is true that even 
at home, as the writer of this article intimates, there are many who, al 
| though possessed of good natural sense, and much acquired knowledge, are yet 
' profoundly ignorant with regard to British India and its government ; looking 
, upon that region merely as the El Dorado where immense fortunes are obtain- 
‘ed, and the East India Company as the fortunate monopolizers of its hidden 
| treasures. 

Now nothing can be more fallacious than all this; but the time has arrived 
in which both the condition and the importance of British India is becoming 
manifest, and one of the first subjects of enquiry isthe manner of its govern- 
ment. Here it will be found that the vulgar idea of a rule of blood and despot- 
| ism, which is attributed to the functionaries there by nations from without, is al- 
together erroneous if not malignantly false; and that the mistaken ideas of 
many at home on the same subject, some of whom only “ wear their rue with 
a difference ” arise from the deficiency of enquiry, and the habit of jumping to 
conclusions. 

In tracing the progress of the English in India, let it be remembered that 
they were in fact but the fourth in succession, from Europe, who made settle- 
ments there, and that the progress of events there has followed much the same 
course that would have been the case in Europe itself. The Portuguese were the 
first to find their way to India by the Cape of Good Hope. This gave them the 
immense advantage of establishing a sort of monopoly there, for the few ships 
from other nations which soon after began to navigate the Indian seas, had many 
difficulties to encounter in the way of trade. The atrocities of the Portuguese 
in India rendered them highly unpopular,and they were in a great measure root- 
ed out there by the Dutch; and these did not use their advantages much more 
prudently than their predecessors. The French, and after them the English 
made settlements there ; and here begins the part of Indian history which has 
been least attended to. The European settlers would as a matter of course 
enter into treaties, negotiations, or arrangements with the native authorities» 
and would involve them in the jealousies and bad blood arising from what was 
deemed the intrusion of strangers. We have but too familiarly before us the 
conduct of the French governors towards the factories or trading houses of the 
English, and how they fomented the enmity of the native princes against the in- 
fant English settlement. In self-defence the English took ap arms, and finally 
demolished the aggressive French powers. The English now had but one 
course, an onward one, for they must become either more powerful in India, or 
leave it altogether. Mark the progress of the British arms from the time of 
Clive, observe in what manner the English commanders have used their vic- 
tories, consider the semi-barbarism of the Indian princes, their faithlessness, 
cruelty, avarice, luxury, internal divisions, their helplessness under the advice 
of their ministers who were the real rulers ;—see all these, and compare them 
with the comparative tranquillity which now pervades that vast peninsula of a 
hundred million inhabitants. 

So much for the Military. With respect to commerce, the British East India 
Company were originally a number of traders who,under a charter of monopoly 
—a necessary protection where a hazardous speculation on a large scale is at- 
tempted—endeavoured to cultivate commerce in the then remote seas of India. 
For a very long time their success was problematical, still longer was it that 
their profits were very small, and not until the territory in India became much 
extended was the title of ‘‘Merchant Princes” at all applicable ; from which 
latter period also it became an important consideration with the British Go- 
vernment to put a check upon the authority of The Company, who else might 
use it for private ends, without due regard to general welfare. Let us hastily 
view the enactments which have been made to that end. A board of Control 
was the first, which made the government the censors of the Company's ma- 
nagement. A Governor General had to be neminated by the one party and 
accepted by the other ; the exclusive privilege of the Company to enjoy the 
trade of India was taken away ; the same with regard to that of China follow- 
ed; and finally the Company are debarred from being, as such, traders at all, 
yet retaining certain administration and civil patronage there ; whilst the ad- 
vantage of the India trade itself is now open to all British subjects without re- 
striction. 

We have extracted several interesting portions of the article to which we 
allude, into our columns to-day, and refer our readers for more detailed argu- 
ments and circ. mstances than our space here will allow ; and we have the be- 
lief that it will awaken convictions in many who have been hitherto in error, of 
the equity, and wisdom with which it is at /east the earnest object, to govern 
British India. 











THE WEST INDIES. 

The accounts from Jamaica represent the administration of the New Gover- 
nor, the Earl of Elgin, in a very favourable light. His Excellency is entirely 
engaged in endeavouring to bring forth the latent qualities of that magnificent 
island—in urging the introduction of machinery as a substitute for labor—and 
in promoting the formation of Agricultural Societies, ploughing matches, &c. 
The plough, indeed, drawn by the mule, possesses great advantages in the 
sugar grounds over the hoe in the hands of the unwilling African, and its in- 
troduction,together with the harrow, will soon teach the planter their real value, 
a consummation most devoutly to be wished. Nothing has tended more to 
the deterioration of West India property, always excepting emancipation, than 
the pernicious system of wearing out lands, the consequences of which are so 
palpable in most of the Sugar islands. Hence the utility of manures are 
strongly insisted on, and if these shall by-and-bye be properly understood, then 
indeed we may look forward to important improvements in those beautiful gems 
of the British diadem. 

The owners of West India property have no time to lose, for the scanty sup- 
ply of the great staple, sugar, causes the article to be at such an enormous 
price in England as to put it almost beyond the reach of the poor, whose cla- 
mors for this luxury—truly one of the sweets of life—will, ere long, oblige the 
government at home to admit the foreign or slave produced article, maugre 
the whinings of the abolitionists. Should that period arrive, the islands indeed 
would be in a sad state of depression. 

Is it not an object worthy the consideration of the West Indian, to enquire 
how far the culture of the Beet root might be adopted instead of the cane? 
All know how excellent, and how abundant the saccharine principle is in that 
article, and with what ease it is manufactured when proper machinery is em- 
ployed. The labour of culture of the beet, as compared with the cane, we are 
not acquainted with, but we have always understood that the difference is vastly 

in favor of the former. If this be so, may not one of the great difficulties, via. 
the want of labor, be in a great measure obviated ! The pulp or residuum of 
the beet, after the sugar is expressed, forms an excellent article in the way of 
| food for cattle, and according to some calculations we have seen, forms an im- 
| portant item of profits to the manufacturer or producer of Beet-root Sugar- 
| The introduction of free laborers from Africa is said to be going on very sa- 
| tisfactorily. Many of the Emigrants have returned to Africa, and made such fa- 
vorable reports, that it is hoped ere long the demand for labourers willbe fully 

















supplied. 

| A zealous pursuance of such measures as the above can alone rescue the 
British West 'ndies from their present state of ruin and depression ; and we 
value these statistics a great deal more than those which record the increased 

number of the births and marriages in Master Quashe's progeny,in which many 


| persons delight to revel. 





| Mr. Wakefield has been elected a member of the Provincial Parliament for 
the Beauharnois by a large majority. He was very generally supported by the 
| French inhabitants. 
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CUBA.—MR. TURNBULL. 

We beg to refer to the extract which we to-day make from the Journal of 
Commerce of this city, in relation to this gentleman ; and as the article goes 
pretty fairly over the ground we need scarcely do more than we have done by 
calling the attention of our readers to it. 

As, however, we have a personal knowledge of Mr. Turnbull, we are bound 
to say that he possesses a warm and benevolent mind, strongly wedded to his 
opinions on the question of the Slave Traffic, a traffic which is a curse to every 
country engaged in it, and a disgrace to the civilization of the age. Perhaps 
Mr. Turnbull may in some cases have allowed his zeal to carry him, on some 
points, too far, but of this we have no distinct knowledge, and the reader will 
not fail to observe that Lord Palmerston states that nothing is distinctly brought 
against him by his accusers. 

Our own opinions of slavery, and more particularly of the British West In- 
dia Emancipation, we hope are sufficiently understood. We deplored the ex- 
istence of slavery in those islands, and thought that the time had arrived when 
steps might be taken to promote its gradual extinction ; but we were utterly 
opposed to the hasty and ill-judged measure of Lord Grey’s cabinet ; and we 
doubt not, that even his lordship has since regretted the precipitancy of the act. 
The warmest advocates of the measure must feel disappointment ; and if 
proof were wanting of this it is to be found in the fact of a subsequent whig 
cabinet introducing a measure into Parliament for a reduction of the duties on 
the slave-made sugars of other countries. It would have been but justice to 
the Planter to have given more time for the change—it would have been far 
more advantageous to the trade and manufactures of England if more delay 
had been allowed, and it would have been mercy to the negro himself if he had 
been more properly prepared to receive the blessings of liberty. What was the 
poor ignorant field negro’s idea of liberty! Why, simply, that he supposed it 
exempted him from labour, and that he was to sit down and live like ‘* Massa 
Buckra.” Indolence then, always a large ingredient in the constitution of the 
Western African, has full possession of the emancipated negro of the British 
slands, and sad indeed are its baneful effects. 

A country on which slavery is entailed is unfortunate ; but however great the 
evil, that evil is only augmented by any hasty or ill-judged efforts to get rid of 
it. Slavery can be safely abolished when the slaves have received the rudi- 
ments of education, or when the white population has so increased that the 
partial loss of slave labor is not essentially felt. The northern and middle 
States of this Union, set a wise example in this respect, and the same would 
have extended itself to Virginia, Maryland and other States, long ere this, but 
for the injudicious interference of the abolitionists ; for it is a fact that some 
twelve or fifteen years ago there was a majority of the Legislature of Virginia 
in favour of > the first stage of negro emancipation! Such men as 
George Thompson and Joseph Sturge may be good men, but they are bad le- 
gislators—go6d philanthropists, but bad philosophers, for they have actually re- 
tarded what they sought to accelerate, and have riveted faster those chains 
which they were striving to unloose. 





A report is current that the conduct and speech of the Duke de Nemours 
are giving much anxiety in the court of France. In the recent Regency bill, 
the Duke is appointed regent, aad his movements are said to be such as to give 
great anxiety to the King, who seems also much dissatisfied with the aspect of 
things. The report states that the Ministers, Soult and Guizot are inclined to 
side with the Duke, and that at a recent interview with his Majesty in which 
the military tour of the Duke de Nemours was the subject, they defended his 
proceedings although these were not quite to the satisfaction of the King. At 
this interview the Duke is said to have given utterance to expressions betray- 
ing hastiness of temper, and perhaps not quite in accordance with the respect 
due to his father and his sovereign. The Duke was considered to have cer- 
tain Carlist feelings when the Orleans fainily to which he belongs were first 
elevated to their present high condition ; he is energetic in feeling and prompt 
in action, and it is even yet doubtful what are the strongest political principles 
which actuate him. It is likely that this matter will call for all the sagacity 
and prudence for which Louis Philip is so remarkable, to enable him to manage 
so awkward an affair as an opposition from such a quarter would prove. The 
Duke de Nemours was refused an additional allowance when he married, and 
the French Liberals, who voted against it, will therefore be the objects of his 
dislike ; these of course watch with intense solicitude the progress of events, 
as the increase of power on the part of the Duke will-be adverse to that 
party. 

The latest intelligence on this subject would seem to add to the mystery of 
affairs connected with them. It is no less than a report that King Louis Phi- 
lippe has it in contemplation to abdicate the throne in favour of the Duke de 
Nemours as the most likely mode of establishing the Orleans dynasty in France. 
It is difficult to understand either the policy or the justice of this procedure, 


supposing the report to be correct, for, with respect to the first, the Duke is 
not a favorite with the Liberals, and they are a numerous body in France ; and 
in the second place it violates the acknowledged law of succession and inhe- 
ritance, by which the son of the elder brother is preferred to any younger 
brother. The law of settlement in France however, ever since the Revolu- 
tion, has been as it were in abeyance, and the initiative will be that which shal] 
occur in the case before us. It involves and will involve severe controversies, 
it will furnish precedents for future successions, should the first be carried ef- 
fectively through : but on the other hand it may throw into the hazard the very 
continuance of the Orleans family on the throne. The Bourbons will doubt- 
less pay watchful attention to that which is now on the ¢upis, for on its issue 
depends in a very great measure their hope and expectation of being restored 
to their ancestral power. The French Carlists, though not at present prominent 
in action, are nevertheless alive and ready to seize occasion. 





*,* The editor of the Montreal Times, in replying to our remarks, assures 
us that he was in Canada at the outbreak of 1837. We were under the impres- 
sion that the Times was edited by a gentleman more recently arrived in the 
country. As we were in error in that respect, and as the editor was present in 
all these scenes, we fear tha® it will not be in our power to convince him of the 
erroneous nature of his own creed ; and a question very naturally arises whe- 
ther either of us will derive much advantage from the further discussion of a 
subject on which we so essentially differ. Every person who was in Canada at 
that unhappy period, or who was in the habit of studying the events of that 
time, has made up his opinion thereon long ago. ‘There are several points in 
the argument of our cotemporary to which we might reply, but we do not think 
ghat either his readers or our own would derive much advantage from prolonging 
any part of the discussion, which we may as well close here by thanking the 

Times {or the courtesy of the language it has been pleased to use towards us 





The steam-ship Great Western departed from this port on Thursday last for 
Liverpool. This is her last trip of the present year according to arrangements ; 
but it may now be doubted whether she will return in the Spring. She has |. 
ready been put up to sale, and bought in, and is still for sale by private con- 
tract. It is due to Capt. Hosken and to his first officer, Mr. Matthews, to re- 
mark, that throughout the career ef the Great Western across the Atlantic, 
these gentlemen have well deserved, what they have largely experienced, the 
warm respect of all who have crossed the ocean with them, both for their pro- 
found skill and for the obli, ing disposition which has been constantly manifest- 
ed by them. The Great Western herself has been proved a capital sea boa, 
and has always made quick passages. Her return will assuredly be hailed with 
welcome should that take place, and at any rate both the vessel and her officers 
will long hold a place in general esteem. 





Beautiful Copy of the British Treaty.—A letter from Mr. Cushing, publish 
ed in the Newburyport Herald, gives a description of this public document. I 
says the treaty is fairly engrossed, in a thin volume of folic ruled paper, boun 











in crimson velvet, with ribbons to tie the cover together, when closed , cee 


She Alvton. 

ing from which, by two silver or silk cords, with large tassels, of the same ma- 
terials, is the seal, five or six inches in diameter, and an inch thick. The seal | 
is contained in a silver box or case, stamped on the cover with a beautiful raised 
impression of the British Arms, and represents Queen Victoria on horseback, 
holding the horse, and surrounding the figures the legend “ Victoria Dei Gratia 
Britanniarum Regina Fidei Defensor.” The signature to the ratification by 
the Queen, is in a large and bold hand, Victoria R 


She Draw. 


Park Theatre.—The splendid Sacred Drama of ‘ The Israelites in Egypt, 
orthe Passage of the Red Sea,” is for the present to be withdrawn, and greatly 
we regret that it should be so ; for, besides the inherent beauties of the musical 
compositions which make up this fine selection, it has been brought out in a 
manner which reflects the highest credit on all who have had anything to do 
with it ; still more, we can add that each successive performance has not only 
exhibited new beauties but has also been executed better and better. That of 
Wednesday evening, in particular, was remarkable in all its parts and depart- 
ments as a consummately excellent performance. The singing of Mr. Shrival 
is heard to more advantage the more familiar we become with his style, and as 
for the polish of his vocalism it reflects on him the highest credit ; perhaps the 
worst notes in his voice are the lowest of his falsetto. This piece allows but 
little opportunity for Mrs. Bailey to distinguish herself, yet we cannot over- 
look the beautiful addition to the harmony in the concerted music which is due 
to the chaste and graceful portions executed by her; nor ought we to forget the 
very respectable baritone of Mr. Boulard who sings the part of Ozirides 
The swell and fall of voices in tne choruses, the precision of the singers in tha? 
department, and the propriety of the grouping by them, are worthy of the high- 
est praise ; and as for the instrumentation, it is fairly worth the price of admis- 
sion to listen to that only. 

This Drama has by no means been encouraged according to its deserts. 
Crowded houses should have been the consequence for a month at least ; and 
perhaps it is as well to withdraw it for a short time, to let the memory of it and 
the judgment upon it work through society here. Should it be revived, a 
month hence, we should not be at all surprised to find the cause of our present 
regrets atoned for, by the attendance of thousands who have perhaps only post- 
poned their patronage. 

We hear, for our previous information on these subjects is always before the 
curtain, that it is intended to follow up ** The Israelites in Egypt’ with Handel's 
** Acis and Galatea”; to be performed in costume and with scenery, and with 
every adventitious circumstance which can add to its effectiveness. This ex- 
periment has already been tried in London, and, according to critical report, 
with great satisfaction toe the discerning. The music of Handel, although 
somewhat quaint at this day, when compared with the glittering brilliancy of 
Rossini and his contemporaries, has always pleased whether the subjects were 
sacred or profane ; but there are gems inthe “ Acis and Galatea ’’ which have 
never fallen into the shade in musical opinion, and which, if sung even but to- 
lerably, will be certain of warm appreciation. It is hardly safe to anticipate 
when musical taste is the subject to be touched, but we do believe that the 








Opening chorus of that piece will be a favorite; so also will ‘* Love in her 
eyes,” ‘‘ Hush ye pretty,” ‘“*Oh ruddier than the cherry,” and the glee.of 
“The flocks shall leave.”” Besides which, instead of that restraint on the feel- 
ings, preventing the loud applauses which all are desirous of making, as was 
the case in “‘ The Israelites,’’ admiration can here find free vent, and the full 
oul can find relief in thunders of applanse. 

This evening Mrs. Bailey's benefit will take place, when ‘“ The Israelites’’ 
will be performed fur the last time in the present series. This lady has al- 
ways been deservedly a favourite with the musical public and we earnestly hope 
that they will show their sense of her services by a numerous attendance on 
this occasion. 

Mitchell's Olympic Theatre —'Vhe favorite new pieces which we mentioned 
in our last are as completely popular as when they were first produced. The 
laughter produced by ‘* Giovanni in Gotham ” and “ The Boots at the Swan’ 
is almost inextinguishable, and the crowds that go there scem as if they could 
not have enough of such jokes as are there perpetrated. These comedies will 
have a long run. 

Miss Angelica Girard’s Concert.—The very novel performance which this 
concert offers to the public, would of itself induce us to call attention to that 
young lady’s advertisement in our columns of to-day. Not only is she very 
young to be the principal performer therein, but the nature of the instrument 
on which she plays is altogether uncommon, for a female artist. We do not re- 
member to have heard more than two female professors of the Violin in the course 
of our musical experience, but those two were truly admirable in execution. In 
fact, as we believe that there is a finer and more delicate feeling in the female 
heart, it is possible that a lady can also express it more sweetly than the other sex 
Its greatest drawback must be the want of a vigorous bow hand, and of the 
strong and nervous pressure of the strings by the finger hand. Muss A. Gi- 
rard is a pnpil of M. Chatel, who has recently played in public in this city. 
The Concert will take place on Wednesday evening next, at Nibio’s Carden. 





MUSIC. 

Mr. Max Bohrer’s Concert.—This celebrated violoncellist gave a concert on 
Thursday evening at the Apollo Rooms. Expectation was vividly excited on 
account of the high reputation which he bears in Europe, and of the numerous 
letters of introduction which he has brought to this side of the Atlantic. Not- 
withstanding the exceeding inclemency of the weather there was a large au 
dience to greet the first appearance of Mr. Bohrer, and certainly he made good 
all the anticipations to which his previous fame had given rise. We do not 
pretend to describe either his merits or his peculiarities, they far transcend all 
that the brief language we could here use would be able to give concerning 
him. He must be heard, and many times heard, to be properly appreciated ; 
This artist has the most 
complete self-possession ; and the little matters of tact by which he kept the 


as to ourselves, we were perfectly astonished. 


accompaniments in the order he wished, as well as the little graces of demean- 
our which attend his personal performance, were effective without being too 
strikingly peculiar. 
equal. His stopping, under every variety of interval and shift, was exact and 
easy, and the feeling which he throws into his style finds its way through every 


His bow hand is firm, and his bowing smooth, pure, and 


musical ear. His fine taste is perceptible in every passage which he executes, 
In his 
double-stop, his harmonies, his staccato passages, and all the other peculiari- 
ties which mark the master, he was truly admirable. At one hearing of such 
an artist it is impossible to arrive at conclusions respecting his relative merits, 
as compared with others; but our impression is that although he may be 
neither a better musician than Mr. Knoop, nor a performer of greater difficul- 
ties, yet there is more of finish, more of delicacy, in his style. Be this as it 
may, there was but one expression of feeling on the part of the audience, that 
of unmixed and enthusiastic admiration. Mr. Bohrer played three pieces in 
the course of the evening,and each successively seemed only to enhance his pro- 


and is also manifest in the general compositions, which are his own. 


fessional character. He will probably give one more concert before his depar- 
ture southward ; if so, be sure it will be a crowded one. 

The only music besides the above was the singing of Mrs. Loder, a quartet) 
inwhich Mr. Timm played an obligato part on the Piano, and a Fantasia on | 
the Piano by Mr. L. Rakemann. We were greatly pleased by the good taste | 
displayed by the lady, who, we are convinced has been exceedingly well-taught, 
and who is doubtless a good teacher. The other artists above-named well sup- 


ported their previous reputation 





ISS ANGELICA GIRARD’S FIRST CONCERT.—Miss A. GIRARD, a young Po- | 

lish lady of fifteen, respectfully informs her friends and the public. that she will 

perforin on the Violin at her first Concert, which wil! take place on Wednesday next, | 

the 23d inst., at Niblo’s Saloon, under the direction of Mr. Chate!,her Teacher. Miss 

A. G. will be assisted by several of the most eminentartists. Admittance $1. Tickets 

to be had at Miss A. G 8,78 Thirteenth-st., at the’principal Music Stores, and at the door 
on the evening of the Concert. Nov, 19-1t* 








November 19, 


AFE LITERARY INVESTMENT.—A Periodical work, long established i j 
) our city, needs a partner, with asmall capital "iia 
e work is uf well settled reputation ; is of solid m d 
a has a large — good subscribers. enit, and yet of & popular cha- 
t is in consequence of a lawsuit, growing out of matters enti 
tiodical, that it is desirable to make new ot a depemmnenente. AARON the ” 
m4 b fe in ores a ie prs re bof ay expressions of the confidence of 
é first men in the country, and is considered to be of public ad stan: 
of = and literature. al ne Ba < opiate muse 
Applications may be made to the Editor of the Albion, (if post paid 
Littell, Philadelphia. a m9 Rows 
7 


OK HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The Royal Mail Steam Ship Caedonia, E. G 
. he Esq., Commander, will leave Boston for the above ports on Wednesday, 
ov. 16. 





Passage to Liverpool........... seenntdhentamebe apeadrana $135 
ad 2 actehbens sddedsdime dna pe Ee ae 20 


Halifa 
Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., No. 3 Wall-st. Nov. 12-It. 


ISS WALLS’ BOARDING HOUSE ON GOVERNMENT HILL.—Is situated on 
the airiest _— unrivalled for salubrity, of the gayest little Town in the British 
West Indies. A limited number of guests only is received in this Establishment in 
order that their health and c:.mfort may be the better attended to. : 
A Variety of SHELL WORK, and of imitations, true to nature, of the Tropical 
Fruits, in wax, is always on hand, for Sale. 
Nassau, New Providence, Oct. 5. Nov. 12-3m. 


A LADY who has had much experience, and as a teacher of Music, and 
whose references as to respectability and qualifications, are of the most undoubted 
character, has sull a few leisure hours which she would be willing to devote to the in- 
struction of a few more pupilson the Piano Forte. For terms (which wili be mode- 
rate) or further particulars, apply at No. 378 Pearl-st.,a few doors above Franklin 
Square. Nov, 12-3t. 














THE ALBION, 

Is published every Saturday morning, and sent to all parts of the United States, and 
the British provinces of North America, by the Mails of that day. Office, No. 3, Bar- 
clay-street, American Hotel, New York. where all communications, letters, Books 
&c , are requested to be addressed. Subscription, Six dollars per annum, in advance’ 
J. S. Bartlett & J. Paul Proprietors. 


ORGAN MANUFACTORY. 
ANTHONY STREET, New York. 


7 undersigned has great pleasure in laying the following before the public: 
** York, Pa., Sept. 20, 1841. 





To George Jardine, Organ builder, New York. 

Dear Sir,—The undersigned takes pleasure in informing you that the new large organ 
which you have just erected in the German Reformed Church in this place, has given 
entire satisfaction. 

In their opinion, the high reputation which you have hitherto borne as a skilful and 
experienced @gan builder, is fully sustained by it. 

_ It 1s pronounced by those who are regarded as judges of instrumental music, a supe- 
rior instrument. 
Very respectfully yours, 
Jno. Cares, Pastor, 
Danie! Weaver, President, 
Jacob Spangler, Secretary, 
Killian Small, Organist, 
Michael Bentz, Organist, 
__ Jno. C. Barnity, Organist, Harrisburgh.” 

I cheerfully concur with the above recommendation, having tried the instrument, 

previous to its removal from this city. S. P. TAYLOR, Organist. 


He is permitted also to refer to the Rev. Dr. Hawks, St. Thomas Hall, Flushing, and 
the Rev. C. B. Dana, Christ Chureh, Alexandria, D.C., for whose beautiful churches he 
has, within these few months, erected large organs. 

Andatso to agreat number of clergymenand professors from whom he has received 
most flattering testimonials for Organs supplied. 

G. J. continues to manufacture all descriptions of organs from the largest sized to the 
smallest—and for country churches where organists are difficult to be procured, those 
of the self-playing,or Finger and Barre] actions combined, are particularly recom- 
mended: these instruments. by the simplest mechanical means, perform psalmody and 
chants in the first style of execution, and they have for many years,been in general 
use in the country churches through: ut england. 

The subscriber begs to state that possessing every means, convenient premises, em 
ploying none but first rate experienced workmen ,added to his own practical knowledge, 
he is €nabled to supply instruments, whether for church or parlour, of superior quality, 


and upon very favourable terms. 
Oct. 16-6m, GEORGE JARDINE, 
Organ Builder. 


O THE HEIRS OF DANIEL McLAUREN.—A legacy having been left to the heirs 
of Daniel McLauren, deceased, by the last will and testament of Geo. E. Harrison, 
deceased of Brandon, in the county of Prince George, in the State of Virginia, notice 
is hereby given, that they come forward, without delay, and claim their said legacy. 
Mr. McLauren was a native of Scotland (it is believed of Perthshire)—was formeriy 
in the employment of Mr. Harrison as a manager, and died, after leaving his employ- 
ment, about the year 1828 or 29. Any person, who can give information in relation to 
the heirs aforesaid, will address me at Petersburg, Va. GEO. K. TAYLOR, 
Nov. 12-2m. Administrator, &c., of Geo. E. Harrison, deceased. 


OARVING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIEs.—Mrs. FAMARISS informs 
her friends and the public that her schoo! has reopened for a limited number of 
young Ladies,combining the advantagesof Public and Private instruction in ail the 
branches of polite Literature. Tne French Language is taught by a Parisian Lady re- 
siding inthe Establishment. The Latin, Spanish, and Italian Languages by the best 
Masters ; also, Music, Drawing, Dancing, &c., all of which are under Mrs. F.’s super- 
intendence, who has been teaching for some years in the best Seminaries in Europe. 
Prospectoses may be had at Atwill’s Music Store, 201 Broadway, «nd Roe Lockwood, 
411 Broadway, and Langley’s Book Store, corner of Chamber and Chatham-st., and at 
this Office. Oct, 29 2* 











O AMATEURS IN DOGS AND BIRDS.— Dogs of the King Charles, Poodles, and all! 
other breeds. Pigeons of all descriptions. Birds of different kinds, English Pheasants, 
&c. &c , for sale or exchange by Wm. Moore, No. 53 Feriy-street, cor: er of Pearl. 

Oct. 22-tf. 

OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully fragrant preparation for the Hair 

that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 

and bestows a biilliant gloss with atendercy to curl, and isthe only known specific 

capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms, 

Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
ov which are the words ** Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors inred—on the inner side o! the label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,02s letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydoris an aromatic creamy liquid,the safest and mostinnoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan. pimples. freckles and other cutaneons disor- 
ders, itis highly recommended to gentieme: to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft a: d white in the most inclement weather. 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweeteus the breath. 

As a security against counterfeits a small jabel is attached to every bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO.,New York. 

Feb. 5-ly-e.o.w. 


ERCHANTS AND TRADERS IN GENERAL,—are respectfully ir formedt nat the 

& subscriber intends establishing in the City of Montreal}, this coming Spring, a 
wholesale house for the disposal of the following goods, large consignments of which 
are now on the way and will constantly be received direct from the House and Manufac- 
tories of Thomas Vyse, of London, Paris, and Florence, viz: ar 

English Konnets, Hats, and plait, plain and fancy of every description. 

Plam and fancy Tuscan plait, Pedel Plait, Rolio Cords, Bands and Tassels, Straw 
buttons, Rosettes Edgings, &c. 

Leghorn Hats of every variety for Ladies, Men, Boys and Infants. 

Silks. —Ludies dresses, Gentlemen’s Scarfs and Cravais, Bandannas, Romals, Parie 
and Fancy Bandanuas Plain and Faacy Satin Scarfs and Cravats, Satin Vestings, Satin 
for Ladies dresses, Silk Velvets French and Italiau, and Sewing Silks. 

Italian Lustrings and Cravats from every munufactory of celebrity. 

Olive Oil, and Paper, with other goods suitable for the Canadas. 5 : : 

For further particulars apply to William Vyse, 172 Pearl Street, New York, and 
Thomas Vyse, London. and Florence, Italy. Oct. 22-if. 


MRS. E. HILTON, 
no. 84 BROADWAY. 
ELEGANT FURNISHED APARTMENTS, 
(On the European Plan ) ie One 
RS. HILTON having recently fitted up this House. at great expense, solicits its In- 
spection by Gentle’ ien desirous of obtaining beautiful Apartments. 
This House was built expressly for a first class Lodging House, and is admirably ar- 
ranged for its object. No private dwelling, it 1s bel'eved, is kept more perfectly neat 
et. 
onan Hilton assures her patrons. that in addition to the atte: tion of the best ervants, 
no exertions shall be wanting on her part to secure their entire comforts. 
Oct. 8-41* e@-0- Ww 

















TXOR LIVERPOOL FROM BOSTON.—The Royal Mail Steam Ships. 
F BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, Commander. 


CALEDONIA, E. G. Loit, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie. do 
COLUMBIA, E. lv. Miller, do 


e ships are 1200 tons register and 440 hoise power. : 4 
— ‘ . P From Boston. From ad ooL. 
r i Oct. 





WOMGRREA. «oc coccsccccoscceccscccossesscess 

Caledonia Oct. 8 
BADER, cccicdccceccccsasaednecesvrees Nov. : 
GOED. ..cdceccsceeces coeecges cbee Nov. . 
Britannia Dec. 


Rate of passage to Liverpool $135—to Halifax $20. ; 

Their accommodations for passengers are fitted with every comfort and convenience, 
and they carry experienced surgeons. 

For freight of specie, or passage, apply at 3 Wall-street, to D. BRIGHAM, Jr. 

Oct. 29-tf. 


STEAM NAVIGATION BETWEEN ANTWERP AND NEW YORK 
VIA SOUTHAMPTON, (Eng.) 


ELGIAN STFAMER BRITISH QUEEN, M. M. Keane, commander. The — 
splendid steamer being im the best order in every respect, the days of her Pp 
ture forthe year from each port have been fixed as follows :— 
From New York. From Antwerp. From a 
On 7th June, 1842. | On 4th May, 1842. On 7th seve —_ 
7th Aug., ” 7ih July, ” 10th July, 
Gn. ” 7th Sept.. ” 10th oat, eeaward’s 
Price of passage, meals not included, to Southampton or Antwerp 4 : ee “tobi 
fees $262}. Meals wiilbe served on the plan ofa continental hote pe rod 
manner and at fixed and moderate prices, passengers heing only charge " 
taking of the same : 
The price of passage to either of the above ports can also be engaged if preferred 
with meals, and Steward’s fees included for $97 62}, exclusive of wmes. 
An experienced Surgeon accompanies the ship wt 
For freight, passage, or any further information apply to 
May ‘me oF — . H. W. T. & H. MALI, Agents, 41 Beaver street. 
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